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Notes. 
WAS EDWARD II., RICHARD II., CHARLES I., OR 
JAMES II. DEPOSED BY PARLIAMENT? 


No. L—Epwarp II. 

Itis desirable to notice some new facts of English 
history set forth in Dr. Freeman’s recent work on 
the Groith of the English Constitution. Put 
shortly, they seem to come to this: that the 
®vereign has never been deemed to have any 
hereditary right to the crown ; that, in effect, the 
@own has always been deemed elective ; that, at 
all events, Parliament has always been considered 
#having conferred the right ; that it has repeatedly 


M#embled itself and acted without the assent of 


the sovereign ; and that it has repeatedly deposed 
the sovereign, and asserted the power of doing so 
pleasure. That Dr. Freeman may not be mis- 

Tepresented, his own words are here quoted :— 
“The Parliaments of the 14th century exercised all 
the power which our Parliament exercises now, to- 
r with some which modern Parliaments shrink from 
Gerciing. The ancient Parliaments demanded the 
dismissal of the King’s ministers ; they put his authority 
commission ; if need called for such a step, they put 
their last and greatest power, and deposed him 

his kingly office” (p. 100). 

speaks of “ Parliaments which overthrew 
Il. and Charles I.,” and though he does 
Mention the earlier instance, he implies that 





Parliament deposed Edward II. (p. 104). “In 
the eyes,” he says, “of a man of those ages it was 
not the King who created the Assembly, but the 
Assembly which created the King” (p. 131). “ The 
Assembly which deposed Richard II. and elected 
Henry IV., though summoned by the King, was 
not opened by his commission, and acted only as 
estates of the realm” (p. 132). And, lastly, he 
says that “the tribunal before which Charles I. 
was arraigned did but assert the ancient law of 
England, and did but assert a principle 1 
been acted on, on fitting occasion, for 900 years, 
when it told its prisoner that all his predecessor 
and he were responsible to the Commons of Eng 
land” (p. 157; and he says that “Charles was 
forgetful of the fate of Edward and of Richard,” 
thid.). Now it is asserted, in opposition to these 
statements, that, as a matter of historical truth. 
these are not facts; and that, in point of fact, 
Parliament has never asserted or exercised any 
such power; neither has the nation ever sanctioned 
the assertion of any such power by Parliament o1 
the Commons. In maintaining this against Dr. 
Freeman, the writer is upheld by the hig! 
authorities. Thus Blackstone says—* There is no 
instance wherein the Crown of England has ever 
been asserted to be elective, except by the regicide 
at the infamous and unparalleled trial Kin 
Charles I.” This leclared by Dr. 
Freeman to be “monstrous”; but it is reproduced 
by that learned writer, Mr. Serjt. Stephens, in h 
Commentaries, where the words are found, 
only leaving out the epithet “ unparalleled,” which, 
says Dr. Freeman, “might have been allowed t« 
stay.” But Mr. Serjt. Stephens, in omitting that 
word, implied that the murder of Charles I. was 
not unparalleled, and that it was an act of the 
same character as the murder of Edward IT. and 
Richard II.; that is, that it was simply the 
murder of a sovereign who at the moment of hi 
murder was rightful sovereign of England. Dr. 
Freeman derides this view, but it is undoubtedly, 
as a plain matter of historical truth, the fact, and can 
be proved to be so on the authority of Parliament 
itself. He decries the authority of lawyers as of n« 
weight ; it is in vain, therefore, to cite against 
him the testimony of great constitutional lawyers, 
such as Lord Hale, who speaks of the accession of 
Henry IV. simply as a usurpation. He might 
possibly pay more respect to the authority of th 
great statesman, Burke, who wrote one of the best 
of his works to uphold the contrary view of Eng- 
lish history which it is here proposed to maintain. 
ut there is a higher authority than that of law- 
one which on this question is 


vhich had 


statement is de 


same 


yers and statesmen ; 
supreme, the authority of Parliament itself; and 
on that authority it can be shown that, as a matte: 
of historical truth, Parliament has never assumed 
or asserted any such power. In point of fact 
Parliament not only has never considered itself 
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legally assembled, but has never really been as- 
sembled, without the assent of the sovereign, and 
has never taken upon itself to depose a sovereign. 
Dr. Freeman has fallen into the error noticed by 
Burke and by Coleridge—the error of being im- 
posed upon by mere names and forms (the very 
error which he imputes to lawyers), and forgetting 
the reality in the name, the form, and the phrase. 
The sovereign has always been held to have as clear 
an hereditary right to the throne as the peers had 
to their titles or estates; and even after the 
Revolution it was held by a court of law, in which 
Holt sat as Chief Justice, that the peers’ right to 
their titles is as indefeasible as their right to their 
estates, a decision which Mr. Hallam declares con- 
stitutional. And so the hereditary right to the 
crown has always been recognized, and has never 
been questioned by Parliament ; nor has it ever 
been set aside, except either by armed usurpers, 
merely exercising force, or, if lawfully, then by a 
free Parliament, assembled freely by the sovereign, 
himself «t freedom. It is true that, as Mr. Burke 
said, very frequent examples occurred in the Saxon 
times where the son of the deceased king, if under 
age, was passed over, and his uncle, or some re- 
moter relation, raised to the crown; though there 
is not a single instance where the election carried 
it out of the blood. But that was because the 
succession was not settled; and, indeed, as Mr. 
Burke observes, it is doubtful whether the Saxons 
ever attained a regular rule of succession. Their 
polity was formed slowly, and the monarchy was 
extremely irregular. To deduce any constitutional 
doctrines from those rude and turbulent times is, 
as that great statesman argued, utterly absurd. 
The rules of descent, even as to property, were not 
then settled, much less constitutional doctrines. 
Even after the Conquest, the importance of settled 
rules of succession was not so far perceived, but 
that some departures from it occurred; never, 
however, without a mixture of force and violence, 
nor without a colour of hereditary right. Thus, 
the struggle between Stephen and Matilda led to 
the arrangement under which Henry II. succeeded ; 
and the accession of John was regarded as a 
usurpation, for which reason he sought to secure it 
by the murder of his nephew. After Henry III., 
from whom all subsequent sovereigns deduced their 
title, the hereditary right of succession] was always 
recognized ; and thus, on the deposition of Edward 
IL., his son succeeded as a matter of course. In no 
instance has the hereditary right been disregarded 
by Parliament. Nor has any free and lawful 


Parliament ever deposed a sovereign, or asserted 
its power to do so. On the contrary, it has always, 
and down to our own times, solemnly disclaimed 
any such power. 

The acts of deposition Dr. Freeman alludes to 
were all done by rebels, who merely exercised 
armed force, and assumed to themselves the name 





and functions of Parliament, without the least atom 
of real Parliamentary authority, and still less any 
national sanction or assent to their atrocious and 
nefarious acts. It is the essence of Parliament 
that it should be free ; and under armed usurpers 
of the royal power a free Parliament never can be 
assembled. Nor, in point of fact, has a real Parlig- 
ment ever sanctioned any such acts of usurpation, 
In the fourteenth century, as in the thirteenth, 
ambitious nobles often sought to assume to 
themselves the whole power of the state under 
the name of Parliament. Thus, in the reign of 
Edward II. the barons contended that the officers 
and ministers of state should be responsible to 
them. The Parliament of Edward II., which met at 
York, and to which a larger number of peers and 
eminent men were summoned than had ever before 
been assembled, asserted the constitutional doctrine 
“that all laws respecting the estate of the Crown, or 
the realm and people, must be treated in Parliament 
by the king with the assent of the prelates, earls, 
barons, and commonalty of the realm.” Thatis,of the 
whole body of the Parliament lawfully summoned ; 
a real and free Parliament. The assertion of this 
principle by a Parliament, with the full assent of 
the sovereign, shows that the real dispute was not 
between the sovereign and the Parliament, but 
between the sovereign and a few ambitious nobles; 
in short, between the Crown and an oligarchical 
faction. Parliament did not depose Edward IL ; 
it was, as Dr. Lingard says, “the prelates and 
barons in the queen’s interest ”—the queen being an 
adulteress in rebellion. This faction (assuming, as 
the historian says, “the power of the Parliament”) 
resolved that “by the King’s absence” (driven 
away by armed rebellion) “the realm had been left 
without a ruler, and they proceeded to raise the son 
—-a mere boy—to the throne, in order that they 
might govern in his name.” (Lingard, vol. iii. p. 3, 
c. 1). They seized the person of the king and put 
him in prison, and murdered his ministers, without 
any pretence of sanction from Parliament, not then 
sitting. Thus, they virtually deposed him; fora 
king in prison is already deposed. Some of the 
peers and prelates had joined with them, but only 
under the idea that they were going for a change of 
ministers, and with no idea of a deposition. This 
was the act merely of a body of rebels, who 
pretended, indeed, to convene a parliament i 
the name of the old king, but who had him m 
close custody ; so that the writs had no validity. 
And this was not a mere irregularity; it went 
to the very essence and existence of the pre 
tended Parliament. For, as the sovereign was im 
custody, his ministers murdered, and his enemies i 
possession of an armed force, Parliament became & 
mere farce, and had no real existence. The old 
king’s friends durst not act, or even attend ; most 
of them were absent ; the principal prelates re 
fused to attend and sanction measures obviously 
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unconstitutional ; and the pretended deposition was 
obtained by terror and force of arms. The faction, 
conscious of its utter invalidity, proceeded to extort 
from the imprisoned king an act of abdication. 
This, however, being extorted from a prisoner, had, 
of course, no real validity, and in the view of all 
honest men Edward ITI. still continued king. Hence 
he was secluded and murdered: but before his 
death was known, some of the first peers of the 
realm raised an armed force to restore him. They 
were unsuccessful, as the rebels had a superior 
armed force ; and the chief supporter of the king— 
the Earl of Kent—was executed by sentence of the 
pretended Parliament. So conscious were the 
faction of the utter illegality of their previous acts, 
that in the first pretended Parliament convened by 
the boy king, to sanction the deposition of his 
father, they got an act of indemnity for themselves, 
reciting that the old king was in custody, which 
necessarily implied illegality. Thus, the very first 
act of the pretended Parliament confessed the in- 
validity of the deposition ; for it implied either that 
Parliament had no power to depose, or that it was 
no real Parliament which had asserted the power, 
for otherwise there would have been no need of 
an act of indemnity. This act, and also another 
affirming the illegal exile and attainder of the late 
king’s ministers, the Despensers, purported to be 
passed only “at the petition of the commonalty before 
the king and his council in Parliament, with the 
assent of the prelates, earls, and barons, and other 
great men there assembled” ; that is, the faction and 
their dependants ; the commons not really being 
represented in Parliament at all. In truth, it was 
no real Parliament ;.and there was no real Par- 
liament until the Parliament of 4 Edward III. 
That was the first free and lawful Parliament as- 
sembled after the 17 Edward II. And what did 
it declare? It emphatically declared that the de- 
position of Edward IT. was not lawful, and was not 
the act of Parliament, for it attainted Mortimer, 
the leader of the rebellion against him, and it 
reversed the attainder of the Earl of Kent, and of 
all those who were engaged with him in the at- 
tempt to restore Edward II. (Rot. Parl.,4 Edw. II1.). 
And afterwards, in one of the fullest Parliaments 
ever held in those times, fifty peers being sum- 
moned, it was declared that the confirmation of 
Spenser's attainder should be reversed, because 
the confirmation “was made by King Edward III. 
at such time as Edward II., his father, being very 
King, was living at the same time and imprisoned, 
and could not resist the same; and that, therefore, 
it was unlawful : whereupon, by full consent, the 
King reversed the repeal of the revocation, and 
confirmed the revocation of the attainder” (Rot. 
Parl., 21 Rich. II.). Thus, therefore, Parliament 
was no party to the deposition of Edward IL., 
which was the act of a small but powerful faction 
assuming the name and function of Parliament, 








only for the purpose of usurpation, without the 
sanction either of Parliament or of the nation, and 
simply perpetrating a most nefarious crime by 
means of armed force. So it was declared by Par- 
liament itself. So it was in the subsequent case of 
Richard IT., and so it was in the case of Charles I. ; 
and this the writer is prepared to prove in ensuing 
papers. 

In the meantime, I will only add, that the 
hereditary right (which, previously, had never been 
departed from since the Conquest, except through 
violence) was consistently recognized ; and thus on 
the deposition of Edward IT. the right of his son was 
recognized as a matter of course. We. So, Be 


CURIOUS INSCRIPTIONS OVER BED-CHAMBERS. 
In an old farm-house—Bucksteep Farm, Dal- 
lington, Sussex—the following quaint and apposite 
inscriptions meet the visitor’s eye on entering the 
different bed-chambers :— 
Over the Master’s Room. 
“ For Masters and for Dames it is 
A very troublesome thing 
To govern well their family, 
And to good orders bring. 
Therefore I pray take care that you 
Shew good examples to all 
In leading well your lives all here, 
And then upon them call.” 

The daughters’ sleeping apartment is an inner 
chamber, guarded, as it were, by the master’s 
room :— 

Over the Daughters’ Room. 
“ All you young maidens here on earth 

Consider well and do that part 

In serving God and Christ his Son ; 
Pray never leave that work undone, 
For since it was our Saviour’s will 
That all his laws we should fulfil, 

In living chaste and honest too 

That you may not your souls undo.” 


Over the Children’s Room. 
**« Dear children, when these lines you see, 
Do not forget to think on me, 
For what intent I have this penned. 
That you may all your lives amend 
In taking heed unto your ways, 
And always giving God the praise, 
That you may run that happy race 
That Heaven may be your dwelling-place.” 
Over the Friends’ Room. 
“ Dear friends, there is a day to come 
In which we must part all 
Into the earth, for that we know, 
Before the judgment call ; 
Therefore let us look to our ways 
In all our lives and actions here, 
And not offending with our tongue, 
But all our works in truth be done.” 


Over the Sons’ Room. 

‘*Oh, you young men that here shall lie, 
Consider well that you must die, 

And after death the judgment day. 

Be just and true, therefore, I pray, 
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And do not curse, lie, swear, at all, 

Lest that should prove your downfall. 

In leading your lives on earth well 

You may escape that pit of hell.” 

Over the Visitors’ Room. 
“ With all good people that do come 

Into this chamber or lodging room, 

May take their rest and sleep all night, 

And live as tho’ they appear so bright 

As the sun in the sky, 

And so to live eternally 

That when their sorrowful days are past 

They may all happy be at last.” 
The inscriptions are in gilt letters on black 
boards placed just over the bed-room doors, and 
are now much defaced with age. The house is a 
large square stone building, with a fine old oak 
staircase, and is probably an old family mansion. 
It is now in the occupation of Mr. J. Harris, and 
is the property of G. Darby, Esq., late M.P. for 
Sussex. R. Luck. 

Temple. 


DOTHEBOYS HALL. 

I have recently received a letter from an old 
friend and schoolfellow, which appears to me so 
far to exceed the interest of a merely private 
letter that I have obtained his leave to send a 
copy of it to “N. & Q.” I am sure that all 
who feel an interest in Dickens’s writings will be 
glad to read a communication which throws some 
light upon one of his most famous fictions. My 
friend writes from Bowes, in the North Riding, a 
village in the neighbourhood of the classic ground 
of Rokeby : 

“We came here as it is on the way to where we are 
going; it is my father’s birthplace. It is a very fine 
country—fresh mountain air. Dotheboys Hall is still here, 
no longer a school. Mr. Shaw, the original of Squeers, 
married a Miss Laidman, who was a sort of cousin of my 
father. The school buildings are pulled down, but the 
house (Dotheboys) is still a very nice handsome one, with 
large offices, cow-houses, kc. We learn from our land- 
lady that in the room where we are now sitting (Unicorn 
Inn, Bowes) Dickens had lunch the day he and a friend 
rode over from Barnard Castle to see and make sketches 
of Mr. Shaw's school, and this same old lady, Mrs. High- 
moor, waited on them. Dickens was only here that day, 
but he stayed longer in Barnard Castle, and got a great 
deal of gossip, not too true, about the school from one 
. & quondam usher of Shaw’s, and a ‘ bad lot,’ who 
had indeed been turned off for bad conduct. 

“Mrs. Highmoor tells me, as indeed my father always 
says, that Dotheboys Hall is a most exaggerated carica- 
ture. But somehow the description was in some respects 
so correct that everybody recognized it. Poor Shaw 
quite took it to heart, and did no more good, got childish 
and paralytic, and soon died. The school went down 
fast. Mrs. Shaw also died broken-hearted. But a good 
deal of money was left behind. Mrs. Highmoor says 
there were an immense number of boys, that Mr. Shaw 
chartered a special coach to bring them from London 
(this place is on one of the great coaching roads between 
York and Glasgow), and that there was great joy in the 
village on the arrival of the coach and its precious freight, 
uite the event, in fact, it was. She says the boys were 





i 


\ very well, and fed as well as could be expected for 





201. a-year ; that there might be things wrong, but no 
complaints were ever made; that Shaw made money, 
because on his own farm he grazed the cows and fed the 
sheep and pigs which supplied the boys’ food. 

** The house is at one end of the village. The coach- 
road runs past the gable between the house and the 
stables. 

“My impression is that Yorkshire schools were bad, 
but not so bad as Dickens makes out, and Shaw’s was 
much better than most of them. There is a strong feel- 
ing here of indignation against Dickens, who, no doubt, 
ruined poor Shaw.” 

In his reply to my request to publish the above, 
my friend says:— 

** By all means use my notes on Dotheboys. I think 
my information is authentic, being gathered on the spot. 
There were four large ‘ London schools’ (so-called) in 
the village, all knocked up by Nicholas Nickleby. The 
inhabitants furious, and no wonder.” 

I should like, by way of comment on my friend’s 
interesting notes, and in justice to Dickens, to re- 
mind your readers that the great novelist, in his 
Preface to Nicholas Nickleby, says that his descrip- 
tion of Dotheboys Hall was not meant to apply to 
any particular man or school, but that it was a type 
of Yorkshire cheap schools in general. He further 
distinctly and emphatically asserts that this descrip- 
tion, so far from being exaggerated, falls far short 
of the reality. It is quite possible that Dickens 
unfortunately made his description in some respects 
too much a portrait of Mr. Shaw, the result of 
which appears to have been that the latter fell a 
victim to the obloquy which was due to Yorkshire 
schoolmasters generally. If the comparison be 
allowable, Shaw suffered like Louis XVI, who 
was guillotined not so much for his own sins as for 
those of his scoundrel ancestors! But although 
Shaw may have been comparatively innocent, I 
have no doubt that Dickens was in the main right, 
and that Yorkshire schools and Yorkshire school- 
masters were, on the whole, such as he describes 
them. That these gentry and their “Caves of 
Despair” no longer exist is one of the many debts 
of gratitude which his fellow-countrymen owe to 
Charles Dickens. JONATHAN BovucuHikR. 


“ Bioopy.”—It is a fact well known to the 
student of languages that a word which means 
“being set apart for God,” “devoted to God,” is 
very commonly used in two ways, in a good sense 
and in a bad one. For example, dva@ypa, “an 
offering set apart for God”; dvaQeua (another form 
of the same word), “set apart to God for de- 
struction,” “accursed.” Compare the two uses of 
aywos, Latin sacer, French sacré. May not the 
very common and hideously vulgar expletive 
“bloody ” be another example of the same thing ! 
May it not be exactly equivalent to aycos, sacer, 
sacré? In Anglo-Saxon we have blotan, ~ to 
devote to God.” “ to sacrifice”; Blotung, “a sacri- 
fice.” So the unsavoury word “bloody ” may 
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“separated to God” (in a 


“ 


have originally meant ut 
bad sense), “ accursed,” “ sacré. 


A. L. MAYHEw. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Ceitic Natrionatity.—Nothing can be more 
unreasonable than the use of the term Celtic in the 
Times and other members of the British press. 
They write as if people of a certain creed and 
party were all Celts, and their opponents all 
Saxons ; whereas a great proportion of the Irish 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian Protestants is 
undoubtedly Celtic; while large numbers of 
Romanists and Fenians in Ireland are certainly 
of Saxon or Norman descent. The native Irish, 
before the English invasion, were a mixture of 
Belgians,Celts, Danes, Norwegians, Picts, Spaniards, 
and perhaps other races, though they all coalesced 
in the use of the same language. mo 


Guernsey Lities.—Amongst a parcel of old 
letters I found one, a copy of which I send. It is 
curious as showing the estimation in which the 
Nerine Sarniensis, 125 years ago, was held :-— 

“Guernsey 7°** 26th 1748. 

“Messrs. Thomas Dillon & Co.—By the Bearer Cap" 
Day, I sent you a Dozen of Guernsey Lillys for your 
acceptance; these flowers are very much esteem’d, & 
demanded by all our Quality in England & none to be 
had but here & Blowes to this Season of y* Year only. 
To see the buty of them ’tis by looking close to them on 
a dry day when y*® sun shines upon them ; they then 
resemble a Tissue of Gold. There is three Dozens in a 
Box & a Barrel; one Dozen I desire you'll please to 
deliver to Mr. Wm. Delase, and the other Dozen to Mr. 
Charles Byrne, nephew of Mr Morgan McDouall. I 
have wrote this day @ post advising your Brother, 
Mr. Stephen Dillon, that Cap" Day was ready to sail, 
& desired that he would follow y° orders he might 
have receiv’d from you concerning y* inssurance of y° 
s* Vessel, & I have likewise wrote you ¥ post how 
Rum sells here, & ’tis my opinion that it will not be 
less than 3s. ® Gall. till y* month of July next for your 
Government, & am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

. JoHN CoRNELIUS. 

This letter is directed thus :— 

“To 
“Messrs. Thomas Dillon & Co. 
ee “ Mercht* in 
P* Cap" Day, ) © Dublin.” 
“Q.D.G,” f 

It bears the post-mark of “Kinsale,” and the 
post-office date OC / 21, so that it was nearly a 
month going from Guernsey to Kinsale ; it is 
endorsed “ Received” and “ Answered”; but, 
alas ! exposure to damp has obliterated the dates 
of both. The Dillons were for many years amongst 
the leading merchants in the City of Dublin, and 
were bankers under the name of Dillon & Ferrall, 
but became bankrupts in 1754-5, failing for 
165,810. 19s. 74d., as stated in a petition of their 
creditors, presented to the House of Commons 
7th January, 1756. 


” 


he family of the writer of the above letter, 








Mr. Cornelius, is, I believe, extinct in the male 
line. It is supposed to have been a Cornish 
family, originally Dutch. On the letter is a seal, 
a crest—“ Within a Mascle a Crescent.” 


Heatuer Fouix-Lore.—On receiving a present 
of a box of grouse, if the birds have been packed 
with a few sprays of heather, you should wear in 
your hat one of the sprays, or you will never again 
receive a similar gift. So I am told. 

CuruBert Bebe. 


Unvsvat BartismaAL Name: LonG SERVICES 
IN THE SAME Famity, &c.—In the churchyard of 
Uckfield, Sussex, is a tombstone to the memory of 
one “ Napkin Brooker, who died April the 4th, 
1862, aged 91 years, for 53 years a faithful servant 
on the Rocks Estate.” 

In the Times of Friday, 3rd October, 1873, is 
recorded the death of Sarah Heath, sixty-five 
years a servant in the family of the late Alderman 
Wire. 

And in the above-mentioned Uckfield church- 
yard lies interred Christian Park, who died aged 
ninety-three years, after a servitude in one family 
for seventy-one years. 

This last must surely be an instance without 
parallel. Henry Campkiy, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


ProvinciALisms.—In the north of Ireland people 
used in my earlier days to call a peal of thunder a 
brattle. Uncertain weather used to be called 
brockle weather. In the county Tipperary when 
dry weather follows rain the natives say “it was 
due to us”=we had reason to expect it. I had 
a nurse in my childhood whose usual exclamation 
of surprise was “Oh, Harry Palmer!” One day 
Kitty Hassan recognized a female friend at market 
selling eggs and butter with “Oh! Harry Palmer, 
is that you?” But, to Kitty's astonishment, a 
strange man at her elbow replied, “True enough I 
am Harry Palmer, but who the deuce are you?” 

‘ Boreas. 


Casper Hanser.—The Penny Magazine for 
February, 1834, p. 60, contains an account of this 
extraordinary person, who was found in Nurem- 
berg’ on Whit Monday, 26th May, 1829, at the 
presumed age of seventeen, with every appearance 
of having been kept a close prisoner from the time 
of his birth. While being educated in the house of 
Professor Danmer, for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary data to w rite a history of his life, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate him. 
He was, in consequence, removed to Anspach, 
where, on the 14th December, 1833, he was twice 
stabbed with a dagger in the palace gardens by a 
stranger, wrapped in a large cloak, which resulted 
in his death on the 17th. He was interred on the 
26th, when a funeral oration was delivered over 
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his grave by his preceptor, Dr. Fuhrman. No 
further clue was then known to the mystery of 
Casper’s life and death, although Lord Stanhope, 
who took great interest in the case, offered 5,000 
florins reward for the discovery of the assassin. 

I am old enough to remember this wonderful 
story being talked about, and shall be glad to 
know whether any of your numerous readers can 
throw any fresh light on the subject. G. M. 

Thatched House Club, St. James's. 


Epirarn iN BEVERLEY Minster.—On a recent 
visit to Beverley Minster, as rich in historical asso- 
ciations as in architectural beauty, I observed the 
single word “ Resurgam” inscribed on a slab in 
the north aisle of the choir, not far from the cele- 
brated Percy shrine, and near the entrance to the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, or Lady Chapel of the Cathe- 
dral. It is the shortest epitaph with which I am 
acquainted, excepting the well-known one, “ Miser- 
rimus,” in the Cloisters at Worcester, which forms 
the subject of one of Wordsworth’s beautiful son- 
nets. The slab is traditionally said to cover the 
remains of a former incumbent of Beverley, and on 
the pillar above it is the following coat of arms: 
Vair, argent and azure, a chief, gules. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Correccio’s “Io” anp “ Lepa.” — That the 
corrupt mind of the fanatic son of the Regent 
d’Orleans induced him to inflict damage upon two of 
Correggio’s finest pictures is generally known ; but 
many persons may not be aware that the particulars 
of the results of his disgusting conduct are to be 
found in Le Catalogue des Tableaux de M. Coypel. 
Paris, 1753. Ratpu N. JAMeEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“From GREENLAND’s Icy MmouNTAINS.” — In 
many hymn-books this is termed a “ Missionary 
Hymn,” without the name of the author; but Dean 
Howson, in the Art-Journal for June, says :— 


“When Bishop Heber was a young man, missionary 
sermons were not so frequent as they are now; and on 
one occasion, when he was staying with Dean Shirley, 
vicar of Wrexham, his father-in-law, such a sermon was 
to be preached, and the want of a suitable hymn was 
felt. Fie was asked on the Saturday to write one; and, 
seated at the window of the old vicarage-house, he pro- 
duced, after a short interval, in his clear handwriting, 
with one single word corrected, that hymn beginning 
* From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ with which we are all 
familiar. It was printed that evening, and sung the fol- 
lowing day in Wrexham Church. The writer of these 
pages on the Dee saw the original manuscript some years 
ago in Liverpool, and more recently he has seen the 


printer, still living in Wrexham, who set up the type 
when a boy.’ 
The original manuscript of this hymn is in the 
collection of Mr. Raffles, the magistrate of Liver- 
pool. 
Brecknock Road, N. 


’ 


Epwarp Horne CoLeMAN. 





PRISONERS TAKEN AT NasEBy.—In Rushworth’s 
Historical Coll., Part IV., vol. i. p. 46, there is a 
list of prisoners taken at the battle of Naseby. 
In Mastin’s Hist. of Naseby, 8vo., 1792, p. 154, 
there is another list taken “ from a manuscript in 
the possession of Sir Thomas Cave, Bart.” This 
latter list is reprinted in Lockinge’s Historical 
Gleanings on the . . . field of Naseby, 8vo., 1830, 
p. 86. The variations between the two catalogues 
are very numerous and important. It is probable 
the errors are mostly those of the printers, or of 
the persons who copied the original manuscript 
return for the press. I am anxious, if possible, to 
compile an accurate catalogue of the prisoners 
taken in that engagement, and shall be much 
obliged to any one who will point out to me any 
other copies with which these may be compared. 
If the list that was in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Cave in 1792 be yet in existence, I 
should be very thankful if its owner would let me 
have an accurate transcript. 

EpWARD PRacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue Toap.—A few days ago I saw one of the 
villagers of Lavant watching a toad ; and upon 
asking the reason, was told : he wanted to knowif 
the dog-days were over. Capt. Cuttle was instantly 
aroused, and I requested an explanation, when I 
was assured that the toad never opens its mouth 
in dog-days. The readers of “ N. & Q.” reside in 
all parts of the kingdom, and can bolt this measure 
to the bran. It would be interesting to know if 
this piece of natural history is purely local or not. 
Toads certainly are very abnormal animals; we 
are told that they walk out, sleek and fat, from 
blocks of marble and solid tree-trunks ; that they 
wear, like the Shah of Persia, a precious jewel in 
their head ; and now comes to light the astounding 
intelligence that the dog-days are their lenten time. 
Live and learn, Capt. Cuttle, but be sure to make 
a note of what you find. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


Accent.—I have long thought that the inex- 
perienced class of provincials have a very im- 
perfect idea of accent. Years ago, I entered into 
conversation with a Scotch steerage passenger on 
board a Transatlantic steamer. We talked of 
places in Scotland, and got on very well until I 
told the man that I was a fellow countryman. 
He shook his head dubiously, and replied : “ Na, 
na, ye are no that.”—“ How do you know! ”"—“I 
kent when ye said ‘Roslin’ for ‘Roselin !’”—“ Well, 
what do you take me for?”—‘“ Maybe ye’re 4 
Frenchman? ”—“ No !”—“ Or a Rooshun?” The 
man knew nothing of French or Russian, but as 
he perceived a difference between our accents, he 
simply expressed his meaning by referring to 
languages which he knew by name, but had 
probably never heard spoken. A cosmopolitan 
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accent, or rather the absence of any accent, by such 
untravelled persons is often supposed to be a 
foreign accent. 

On the other hand, even an educated person, 
arriving for the first time—say, in India—generally 
fails to distinguish the variety of accents there, but 
after a year or two he is able to do so. S. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Loxypoy Lamps.—In some lines in Poems on 
State Affairs (ed. 1698-9, ii. 246), on the intro- 
duction of the penny post by Mr. Dockwra, the 
author says :— 

“ Printing, the compass, and the gun, 
And that lost art which Marble run, 
Lacker, Mill’d Lead, the sailing carr 
And the New Lights surprising are, 
All these have had their just applause, 
Have made throughout the World a noise.” 

What were these new lights? Were they Mr. 
Hemings’s improved street lanterns, which were 
introduced about 1680, and which Misson men- 
tions in his Memoirs, 1698, p. 277, as lamps which 
they use in the streets of London instead of 
lanterns, which, by means of very thick convex 
glasses on two or three sides, throw out bright 
rays of light where they are required, and illu- 
minate very well the footpaths? These lights were 
set up at every tenth house, he says, and lighted 
between Michaelmas and Lady-day, from six in the 
evening till midnight, and from the third day after 
full moon till the sixth day after the new moon. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


TATsHALL Famity.—Will some correspondent 
inform me whether Emma, who was the wife of 
Sir Osbert Cayley ; Joan, who was the wife of Sir 
Robert Driby ; and Isabel, who was the wife of Sir 
John Orreby, were sisters or daughters of Robert de 
Tatshall, who married Joan, daughter and co-heiress 
of Ralph, Lord Middleham, as I find a difficulty in 
making T.C. Banks’s account, in his vol. i. pp. 180-1, 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage of England, agree 
with Courthope’s, in his Historic Peerage of Eng- 
land, p. 471? D. C. E. 

Bedford. 


Hexry Scnomperc, 1755.—Who was Henry 
Schomberg of Col. Hobson’s regiment of foot in 
Nova Scotia? I find the following entry in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of the year 1755 :— 

“ Henry Schomberg promoted lieutenant in Col. Hob- 


Saeniee of foot in Nova Scotia, son of Dr. 


Now, in my records of the family, I find no 


two Henries :—1, the son of the first Duke ; 2, my 
uncle, who died in 1850, the son of Capt. Isaac 
Schomberg, R.N. In Hart’s Army List, of the year 
1763, there is this entry, “ Henry Schomberg, 
Capt. 91st foot (Irish), disbanded in 1763.” Can 
they be, or are they, the same ? 

Tue CoMMENTARIES ON EpIsTLEs oF OviID BY 
Meziriac.—Have they ever been translated into 
English ; if so, when, where, and by whom ? 

ARTHUR ScHOMBERG. 


Nicotas Povssiy’s “Piacue at AsHpop.”— 
The pictures of this subject in our National Gal- 
lery and in the Louvre have long been known as 
The Plague at Ashdod; but in the collection of 
Dezalier d’Argenville, of which the catalogue is 
dated Paris, 1766, was a picture thus described :— 

“No. 43. Un tableau deconsidération, peint par Nicolas 
Poussin : il représente Ja Peste dans la ville de Rome : les 
plus grandes Figures ont 7 410 pouces de proportion : 
une belle ordonance d’architecture, qui enrichit le fond, 
est peinte par Le Maire. Baron de Toulouse et Gérard 
Audran l’ont gravé : ce tableau est peint sur toile de 54 
pouces de haut, sur 71 trois quarts de large.” 

Was this another Plague, or have the former 
been misnamed? The sizes are nearly the same, 
and The Plague at Ashdod is also said to have 
been engraved by Baron. Ratrn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Weppine Custom.—Is the scattering of grains 
of rice on a bride, as she starts on her wedding- 
tour, common? I saw it carried out the other 
day, along with the usual shower of old slippers. 


M. D. 


Tue Macriz.—Probably the popular superstition 
concerning that beautiful bird, the magpie, who is 
becoming so rare an ornament of the landscape 
because of his unrelenting enemies, the “ battue ”- 
sportsmen, has already appeared in “N. & Q.”; but 
if not, I beg to send you the following description 
of what the peasantry, farmers, and yeomen (per- 
haps also those who designate themselves “ the 
upper classes”) in Cheshire do when they see 
magpies. 

“When I was a young girl,” said my informant, 
“if I saw a magpie I instantly spat on the ground, 
and then immediately made a cross with my foot 
to cross the bad luck away for the day. If I saw 
two magpies at once I looked on them as good 
luck. If three together, we always said, ‘three for 
a wedding.’ If four together, ‘four for a burial.’” 
What birds are of ill omen besides the owl, raven, 
and single magpie ? Gerorce R. JESSE. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


“T want To Know !”—A correspondent of the 
Guardian, who is travelling in the United States, 
mentions hearing several times a very curious and, 
I should think, new exclamation of surprise or in- 
credulity. The words are, “I want to know!” 





mention of any such Henry; in fact, I find only 


They are the exact equivalent to “ You don’t say 
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so!” or, put in the form of a question, “ Did you 

ever?” Does any one know anything of the ellipse 

to be filled up, or of the origin of the expression ? 
E. L. Buenxrysorr. 


AFFEBRIDGE: ITS MEANING.—Recently passing 
through this primitive little village, which lies on 
the road from London te Chipping Ongar, I stopped 
to ask a countryman the name of the brook which 
is spanned by a bridge towards Waltham, and 
which was now swelled by recent heavy rains to 
the dimensions of a small river, with pollard willows 
growing in mid-stream. He hesitated, and then 
said, “I never call it nothing.” To my repeated 
question in a new form, he replied, “I never heard 
it called by any name.” Giving him up, “as a bad 
job,” I accosted a little girl, who was overcharged 
with a pie from the baker’s. She only looked be- 
wildered, and answered nothing. Lastly, I applied 
to a man with one wall-eye, who sharply answered 
me, “ Barking Crick.” Now, Barking Creek being 
many good miles to 8.E., I gave up the chase in 
despair. I now find, from Lewes’s work, that the 
stream is the Roding, and that the old name of 
the village was Affebridge. Now for my query. 
Is not this a corruption of Ifilbridge, and was not 
this stream once called the Ifil? JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Kyovt: Srserra.—Is the knout still used 
in Russia, and if so to what extent, and what sort 
of prisoners are liable to it? Also, are prisoners 
still sent to Siberia, ordinary criminals as well as 
State prisoners, and does their life there usually 
kill them in a few years? Any information on 
these subjects will oblige me. 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


DoxaLpson DescenpANts WantTep.—Robert 
Donaldson, Baillie of St. Andrew s. Fife, died 17 42. 
son of Robert Donaldson, in Lithrie Creich. Had 
five children: James, John, Robert (Capt., of 
Brownhills), Gilbert, and Janet. William Donald- 
son, Baillie of St. Andrews, died 1751, had eight 
children : James, William (of Brownhills and Brae- 
head, St. Andrew’s parish), Agnes, James, Ann, 
Janet, Helen, and Andrew. I dm a great-grandson 
of William Donaldson of Brownhills and Braehead : 
and should this meet the eye of any of the de- 
scendants of any of the above, I would like to be 
put in communication with them to complete my 
family record. F. H. Donaupsoy. 

Paris, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


“Pastorat Anwnats.” By an Irish Clergy- 
man. London, Seeley & Burnside. 1840, Wanted 
the name of the author. G. Luoyp. 


Bedlington. 


* Srx-anp-Turrties.”—These are mentioned in 
an old arithmetic book of the early part of the 
present century. Isa“ six-and-thirty” any coin; if 
so, to what country does it belong ! 4 y 





“ LixkemMEntT.”—I heard this word used in a Cam- 
bridgeshire village of an apprentice’s month of 
trial. His likement-month was said to be over, 
Is the expression used elsewhere ? 

SHe.iey’s “ Cenct.”—Was this play ever acted ? 
If so, when and where ? R. T. 0. 


Dirrine-Stones on Fonts.—There is, inside 
the church of Llanvair-Talhairn, N. Wales, and on 
the level of the pavement, a stone slab, hollowed 
out to the following dimensions, and of oblong 
form : length, 6 ft. 9 in.; width, 2 ft. 3 in.; depth, 
2 ft. It is the grey stone of the kind now 
quarried in the neighbourhood. I do not know 
whether it is still used for baptismal purposes, but 
may I inquire whether a similar so-called “ dipping- 


stone” exists in any other Welsh or English 
church, as it'seems to be unique. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


Bayty Famity.—Wanted some account of the 
early history of the Bayly family, especially of 
that branch which, I am informed, came into 
Ireland with Cromwell. There was a Rey. 
William (?) Bayly, rector of a parish near Dublin 
about 1750, whose son, Peter Bayly, was secretary 
and law-agent to the county Dublin, and who 
died in 1819, and was buried at Clondalkin. 

Witiiam J. Barty. 

35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


Tue Famity Liprary.—I thank Mr. Tzee for 
his information respecting two works published in 
the Family Library, and would ask him if he can 
name the authors of any of the following anonymous 
volumes in that series, as he may have special 
facilities for knowing them :— 

Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great. 

Lives of British Physicians. 

Sketches of Imposture and Credulity. 

Trials of Charles I. and of the Regicides. 

Family Tour through Holland. 

Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore. 

Sketches from Venetian History. 


James T. PRESLEY. 


Tue Boarpinc-Hovses or Amertca.—lI shal 
be grateful to any reader of “N. & Q.” who has 
noted, and can refer me to, two articles, which ap- 
peared in two separate magazine s about two years 
since, descriptive of the “ boarding-houses of 
America”; or, if interest has been felt in the 
subjec t, can particularize others. SURREY. 


“A Trip To IreLanp, being a Description of 
the Country, People, and Manners, as also some 
Select Observations on Dublin. Printed in the 
year 1699. Folio; Preface and pp. 12.” Who is 
the author of this scurrilous and mendacious tract ! 

W. H. PatrTersoy. 


“ Stum.”—What is the derivation of this word, 
and in what dictionary is it 


to be found? Bailey 
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does not mention it, nor any modern dictionary 
that I have consulted. Cipa. 


Bourpon House, Davies Srreer.—Can you 
tell me why this house is so named, when it was 
built, and who was its first proprietor ? E. 


Frevcn Encravinoes.—I have before me some 
very good engravings illustrative of the history of 
France :— 

“ Estampes Allégoriques des evenemens les plus connus 
de I'Histoire de France, gravées d’apres les desseins de 
M' Cochin, Chev. de l’ordre du Roy, Garde des desseins 
du Cabinet de sa Majesté, Secret’* de l’Academie Royale 
de Peinture et Sculpture. Ouvrage destiné particuliere- 
ment 4 l'ornement de la Nouvelle Edition de l’Abrégé 
Chronologique de M* le President Henault, mais qui se 
vend separement. A Paris. M.DCCLXVIII.” 

Most of the pictures bear the signature C. N. 
Cochin filius del. 1765, 1766, 1767, 1779, and there 
is a brief explanation. But four at the end are 
by a different hand. These have no explanation. 
The engravings are by C..E. Gaucher, B. L. Prevost, 
J. Aliamet, J. F. Rousseau, Patas, J. B. Tillard, 
J. L. Delignon. The series is imperfect ; there is 
an interval of above 100 years, 877-987, not repre- 
sented. It begins with Pepin, a.p. 751, and ends 
with Louis XIV., a.p. 1715. I shall be glad if 
any one can tell me (1) whether any more were 
published, (2) whether anything is known of 
Henault, Cochin, and the other names. 

PELAGIUS. 

“SEPULCHRAL Morrtos ; consisting of Original 
Verses composed for Public Adoption as Epitaphs 
on Tombs and Gravestones.” London, 1819. Who 
was the author? Also, of “ Nuge Canore; or, 
Epitaphian Mementos [in stone-cutters’ verse |.’ 
London, 1827 ? Davip A. Burr. 

Taunton, Mass., U.S. 

“List or Orricers Crvit AND MILITARY ING. 
Brirary, 1714.” Who was the author or pub- 
lisher ? Wa. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 

Cowx as A Suryame.—In Cumberland this 
name occurs ; has it any meaning? What language 
does it belong to? Does it appear in any other 
county in England or Scotland ? C. ; 

Mayfair. 

Newroy’s Rippte.—Walpole sends Lady 
( )ssory— , 


“A very old riddle; but if you never saw it you will 
like it, and revere the Riddle-maker, which was one Sir 
Isaac Newton, a great stargazer and conjuror. 
‘Four people sat down at a table to play ; 

They play’d all that night, and some part of next day ; 
This one thing observ’d, that when all were seated, ~ 
Nobody play'd with them, and nobody betted : 

Yet, when they got up, each was winner a Guinea: 
Who tells me this riddle I’m sure is no ninny.’” 


Walpole could not. But what authority is there 
for its being Sir Isaac’s ? Qurvis. 


“Lines ApprREssED TO Mr. Hosnovuse”: 
“Mors Janvua Vitz.”—In an edition of some of 
Lord Byron’s early poems, published in 1824, with 
the works of Collins, Gray, and Beattie (p. 444), is 
the following verse :— 

“ Lines addressed to Mr. Hobhouse on his election for 
Westminster. 

‘Mors Janua Vite.’ 
** Would you get to the house thro’ the true gate, 
Much quicker than ever Whig Charley went, 
Let Parliament send you to Newgate,— 
And Newgate will send you to—Parliament.” 
I have not been able to find the lines in the col 
lected edition of Byron’s poems, published by 
Mr. Murray, nor are they, I think, in his life by 
Moore. Can you tell me if they are Byron’s? 


H. B. 


Replies. 
THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 

(4% 8. x. xi. passim; xii. 57, 132, 269, 290.) 

(Concluded from p. 291.) 

Everything relating to Siward—of whom I havs 
numerous traces—is of interest. He was, we are 
informed, a gigantic Dane, of the most distin 
guished prowess, personal integrity, and energy ; 
and, though some of our chroniclers call him an 
adventurer,—a term then somewhat indiscriminately 
applied to all who came into Britain in quest of 
either fortune or adventure, and by no means im- 
plying a man without antecedents,—he appears, on 
quitting his native land, to have left an earldom, 
for at least three preceding generations in hi: 
family, behind him, and to have been of the blood 
royal of Denmark. It is far from probable that 
such a shield as his was that of a mere upstart; o 
that any one unable fully to support its preten- 
sions would have dared to éhallenge the attention 
of a chivalrous age with such bold heraldry. But 
Siward, unwavering in his allegiance and personal 
fidelity, bore his arms untarnished through all the 
hazards of his time, adding to them new lustre, 
and vindicating their honour in the foremost rank 
of his adopted country. He was, in conjunction 
with Leofric, Earl of Mercia,—husband of the 
celebrated Lady Godiva, and a man of kindred 
chivalry and honour,—a chief instrument in raising 
Edward the Confessor to the throne, and one of hi 
most formidable and faithful guards, when seated 
there, against all the machinations of the powerful 
and unscrupulous Earl Godwin. He was en- 
trusted also with the protection of the kingdon 
against its most dangerous enemies, his own coun 
trymen, under the advice, coarse in expression, but 
complimentary to his daring, “ Set the great devil 





The answer is given in a subsequent letter, 
Musicians.” Lady Ossory had guessed it, though | 





to keep the lesser devils at bay”; and he proved 
himself entirely worthy of a trust which hundred 
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so situated would have been tempted to utilize or 
betray, and perfectly at home at the post of danger. 
As we hear much of intentions or attempts to get 
up another massacre of the Danes at this period, 
which must have been of concernment to him, it 
also appears highly probable that to his influence, 
firmness, and magnanimity the internal forbearance 
and pacification of the kingdom were due. If, 
then, as I have surmised, the lion rampant was 
introduced into our national heraldry through him, 
—and Iam notaware of any historical facts of equal 
authenticity which point to so early and circum- 
stantially accurate an origin of this achievement,— 
it is not without interest, connected with the 
alliance of our present heir apparent and his royal 
lady,—let us hope of equally happy augury,—to 
find this ancient Danish emblem occupying the 
quarter of our national. shield, which, by another 
Unton, has been so long and happily assigned it, 
to the quieting and harmonizing of our insular 
asperities. It is the basis of our popular metaphor, 
“the British Lion,” and not the three leopards of 
England, which have certainly changed their spots; 
and though it may feel like a new heraldic grievance 
on the north side of the Tweed to discover that 
the lion rampant is not indigenous there, yet, if 
the relationship between Siward and Malcolm 
Canmore, asserted by Shakspeare, and presumably 
also by James VI., be true, Scotland has had a 
right of inheritance in it from a date as far back 
as the time of Macbeth, and England also from the 
time of Stephen. 

In connexion with this subject, and some other 
equally remarkable and interesting facts which have 
emerged from my recent studies and researches, 
and keeping in view the great antiquity, and un- 
doubtedly Oriental origin of heraldry, I am not 
without hope, had I entire leisure, of being able to 
trace to its source an earlier current of northern 
civilization than historians have yet suspected. 

But to resume. 

The De Quincis increased their influence in Eng- 
land also as well as in Scotland by the alliance 
with Maud St. Liz, who, by the marriage of her 
grandfather, Earl Waltheof, was related to Henry I. 
of England through the Countess Judith, Lady of 
Daventry and niece of the Conqueror, her grand- 
mother, who was cousin-german to Henry. And 
that influence was further cemented by Henry’s 
marriage with the sister of David I., her step-father, 
who, as well as Henry’s Queen, was related to her 
through Siward. Thus a series of alliances took 
place, which, in that age, must have been of the 
highest national interest ; for as Malcolm Canmore 
was married to the Lady Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling, Henry’s marriage with her descendant 
united the Anglo-Saxon, Early British, and Danish 
blood royal with that of the Normans in King 
Stephen and the future kings of England. The 
blood of the Welsh princes was also united in them 





at a subsequent date, so that our princes now 
represent the blood royal of all the races known to 
have had dominion in Britain. 

From Maud St. Liz, by her first marriage with 

Robert Fitz Richard, who was Dapifer, related 
by blood to Henry L, and had great influence 
at Court, there sprang one noble and powerful 
family, the Fitz Walters, as pointed out 4" §, xi, 
445, of whom Lord Robert Fitz Walter was “the 
renowned leader of the Magna Carta Barons”; 
and, from her second marriage, this other of 
which we are treating—the De Quincis, of whom 
Seher, Earl of Winchester, was made chief of 
the barons entrusted with the custody and vin- 
dication of the Charter ; while yet another noble 
family, besides the royal family of Scotland, de- 
scended from her mother, Queen Matilda, through 
Simon de St. Liz the second, the son of her first 
marriage, and who, on the death of his father, sue- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Northampton—that of 
Huntingdon being given to David I. by Henry I. 
This Simon de St. Liz the second, whose character 
appears to have given rise to the expression, a man 
“forward in promising, slow in performance,” mar- 
ried, first, Isabella, daughter of Robert le Bossu, 
or Belmont, Earl of Leicester, and died in 1153 
18th Stephen), her father, Le Bossu, died 1168, 
and Isabella, after her first husband, Simon St. Liz 
the second’s death, married a second husband, 
Garvase Paganell of Dudley, founder of Dudley 
Priory, co. Worcester, who was living in 1189; 
and I am just able ta rescue the fact out of the 
confusion of the chroniclers, who have got tho- 
roughly bewildered by these repeated Simons de 
St. Liz and Sehers de Quincy, that the second 
Seher de Quincy, first Lord Buckby, married 
Hawise, the sister of this Isabella. As this mar- 
riage might be about 1156, it is in harmony with 
the De Quincy chronology already suggested. 
Simon St. Liz the third, the son of the second, 
married Alice, daughter and heir of Gilbert de 
Gaunt jure ux., Earl of Lincoln, by his wife Hawise, 
daughter and heiress of William de Romara, Earl 
of Lincoln; and thus Simon de St. Liz the third 
became, jure ux., Earl of Lincoln, in addition to 
his own Earldom of Northampton. He died 30th 
Henry II. (1184). 

These facts show that at the time of King John, 
and for some generation previous, the De Quincis 
had in Britain a wide array of powerful and noble 
relatives. There are thus, also, well defined dis- 
tinctions between the several Simons de Bt. Liz 
as well as between the several Sehers de Quincy; 
and it would be extremely convenient if writers on 
the subject would indicate which one of the three 
or four of either name they specifically mean when 
henceforth treating of them. 

In collecting into a focus and synchronizing these 
numerous and somewhat complicated facts, 1 have 
to apologize for the tediousness which the task of 
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unravelling has forced upon me. But when one 
set of chroniclers have been making Maud St. Liz 
daughter of the first, another of the second, and 
another of the third Simon St. Liz, and, with equal 
consistency, wife of the first, second, or third Seher 
de Quincy, and range the dates of her marriages 
from 1112 to 1190! just as their convenience, and 
the temptation to evade the labour of accuracy and 
strict verification suggest,—and when it is found 
that these reckless anachronisms and misrepresenta- 
tions of the facts prevail more or less in every 
English county history in which she is named,—it 
will not be surprising if I have hesitated as to 
whether there were not more than one Maud St. 
Liz, though I have been unable to obtain any de- 
terminate evidence of the fact. It was clearly 
time, at all events, that something should be done 
for the rescue and protection of historical truth ; 
and some allowance, therefore, will possibly be 
made for a prolixity which has been unwelcome to 
no one more than tomyself. James A. Smita. 
London. 


DE MESCHIN, EARL OF CHESTER. 
(4% S. xii. 141, 194, 291.) 
(Concluded from p. 292. ) 

In every charter in which the members of 
the Earls of Chester family are mentioned they are 
always called Meschin, or De Meschin, or De 
Meschines (never, that I have seen, in any instance 
Le Meschines or Meschinus). It is perfectly in- 
credible that they could be all described as junior 
(if Meschins means younger, and is a description 
and not a surname). Imagine Mr. Jones’s three 
sons, Tom, Bob, and Harry, being each described 
Tom Jones, Jun., Bob Jones, Jun., &c. The thing 
is really too absurd even “for the dark ages of 
genealogy.” 

“Num. XVI. Cronicon Cumbriz [Adhuc ex Registro 
de Wederhall] Rex Willielmus cognonime Bastardus, &c. 
dedit totam terram de comitatu Cumbriz Ranulpho de 
Meschines et Galfrido [rectius Hugoni] fratri ejusdem 
Ranulphi totum comitatum Cestriz, et Willielmo [fun- 
dator de Wederhall] fratri eorundum terram de Copland, 
inter Duden et Darwent. Ranulphus de Meschines 
feoffavit Hubertum de Vaux de baronia de Gillesland et 
Ranulphum fratrem ejus, kc. * * * Predictus Wil- 
lielmus de Meschines, dominus de Coupland, feoffavit 
Waldevum filium Cospatricii de tota terra inter Cocar et 

erwent, simul,&c. * * * Galfridus [rectius Hugo] 
de Meschines Comes cestriz obiit sine hwrede de corpore 
suo, et Ranulphus de Meschines fuit comes Cestriz et 
redidit domino regi totum comitatum Cumbriz tali con- 
ditione ut singuli feoffati sui tenuissent terras suas de 
domino rege in capite. Pradictus Waldevus feoffavit, 
ke. * * * et dedit Melbeth medico suo Villam de 
Bromefeld. * * * Idem Willielmus filius Doneani 
desponsavit Aliciam filiam Roberti de Romeney, domini 

Skipton in Craven. Qui Robertus quondam despon- 
saverat filiam Willielmi de Meschines, domini de Coup- 

d. Idem Willielmus procreavit ex eadem Alicia 
urore sua, Willielmum puerum de Egremund, qui infra 
etatem obiit et tres filias. Quarum prima nomine 
maritata fuit cum honore de Skipton Willielmo 





le Grossus, Comiti Albemarliz, per dominum Henricum 
regem Angliz. Item secunda nomine Amabilla maritata 
fuit Regnaldo de Lucy cum Honore de Egremund, per 
eundem regem. Et tertia nomine Alicia maritata fuit 
Gilberto Pipard, &c., et iterum per reginam Roberto 
de Courtnay et obiit sine hwrede de se. Will. Grossus 
comes Albemarliz genuit ex ea Ceciliam, et Hawysiam. 
Cui successit Will. de Fortibus comes Albemarliz. Cui 
successit alter Will. de Fortibus. Cui successit Avelina, 
quze fuit desponsata Edmondo fratri domini regis E. et 
obiit sine herede, &c. Reginaldus de Lucy genuit ex 
Amabilla Amabillam et Aliciam, et successit Amabillz 
Lambertus de Multon. Cui successit Thomas de Multon 
de Egremond. Et successit Alicize Thomas de Lucy, cui 
successit Thomas filius ejus, cui successit Antonius frater 
ejus.”-—3 Dugdale’s Mon. (1819), 584. 

In this carta from the chartulary of Wetherall 
in Cumberland we find the three brothers, Ranulph, 
William, and Geoffrey, all called De Meschines, 
not as a sobriquet, but as a family surname—if not, 
where or who was Geoffrey senior and William 
senior? Junior is a relative term, and necessarily 
implies its co-relative, senior. 

Fancy any one called John Jones, Jun., Earl of 
Finsbury, long after his father had died; yet, 
according to TEwars, here we have it:— 

“Num. VI. [of St. Werburg, Chester.] Carta 
Ranulphi Meschyn Comitis Cestriz,” and goes on, 
“Willielmus Meschin frater meus dedit Deo et 
ecclesiz,” &e.—2 Dugdale’s Mon., 387. Then again: 
“ Num. VII. Carta Ranulphi filii Ranulphi Mes- 
chines.”—Jb. 388. This is really too absurd. Then 
again: “ Num. III. Carta prima de Wetherall. 
R. de Meschin (Richerio vice comiti Karleoli) gives, 
“pro animabus patris et matris mez et Richardi 
fratris mei et pro anima mea et uxoris mex 
Lucie.”—3 Dug. Mon., 583. In Num. I. he is 
called “ Ranulphi Meschine comitis Cumbrie.”— 
Ibid. 582.—Again, “ Num. V. Ego Ranulphus 
Meschines concessi et dedi. . . . Tertibus Meschino 
Willielmo.”—Jbid. Again, “Num. XV. R. Mes- 
chines.”—Ibid. p. 584. 

Then we have the (second Earl of the De 
Meschin family, but) fourth Earl of Chester de- 
scribed as “ Ranulphi Meschin.”—5 Dug. Mon. 339. 
Tewars knows no instance where any of the issue 
of Ranulph, third Earl, is called Meschin. The 
third Earl died in 1128. Calder Abbey was 
founded by his son, the fourth Earl, in 1134, and 
in the charter of confirmation by Hen. III. he is 
called “ Ranulphi Meschin.”—5 Dug. Mon., 340. 
Thus we have Ranulph, the fourth Earl, and his 
first cousin Ranulph, the son of William, both 
called Meschin. 

All the greatest writers in history and in genea- 
logy have always asserted that the family surname 
of the Earls of Chester was De Meschines. Dug- 
dale, Selden, Camden (3 Brit., 205), Lord Coke, 
down to Sir Harris Nicolas and Ormerod (which 
last has investigated everything connected with 
this family) all proclaim this fact with one voice, 
and is all this concurrence of authority to be shaken 
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by a casual conjecture of Mr. Thomas Stapleton, 
which he introduces with an “apparently”? Ido 
feel I have made quite too much of Trwar’s 
reply. I dare say Tewars is himself “a young 
man,” and when he has studied the history of the 

riod of chivalry a little more, he will, no doubt, 
earn « little gentle courtesy. 

In all the armories several coats of arms that 
have never been attributed to the Earls of Chester, 
are assigned to the name of De Meschines, and also 
a most remarkable crest [a rose argent, surmounted 
by a thistle proper]. How could these heraldic 
devices originate except by being borne by persons 
of this name? 

The name to this day exists in Italy. I have 
met a person of this name on the Lago Maggiore, 
and I have seen it on a tombstone which is before 
the high altar of the church which stands over the 
entrance to the Mamertine Prison, close to the 
Arch of Septimius Severus, to the north or north- 
west of the Forum in Rome. The word Meschino 
or Meschin is pure Italian, and runs on all fours 
with the meaning attributed to the name Meschin 
by Lord Audley, viz., an ugly customer—a man 
dangerous to meddle with. 

The name would probably be acquired in this 
way. When the Normans invaded Italy and 
Sicily, an ancestor of the Earls of Chester accom- 
panied them in the capacity of a leader, where, 
from the vigour of his military conduct, he became 
known by this Italian epithet ; the Italians giving 
the name as one indicating fear and terror, where- 
upon it was adopted by him and his posterity as a 
family surname. In the beginning of the eleventh 
century the Normans, by their extravagant and 
romantic valour, laid the foundations of the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, and no country at that 
time supplied so many travellers and pilgrims to 
the Levant as “the Maritime Bessin, Avranchin, 
and the Cotentin ....and who founded so many 
good families in England.” 
Normandy, 188. That De Meschin was the family 
surname of the Earls of Chester is a fact as well 
authenticated as any in history. It is attested by 
an Act of Parliament, by public treaties with 
foreign states, by public rolls and private charters 
innumerable, and by a cloud of writers of the 
highest authority, whose name is legion. 

If the interpolation of a private person’s affairs 
into this discussion be not impertinent, I may, 
perhaps, observe that on reference to the Law Lists 
one can find that Mr. Meekins, who assumed 
the name of De Meschin, was not a law student, 
but a barrister of the Inner Temple of the mature 
Parliamentary “ seven years’ standing.” 

As to Lord Audley’s claim. His lordship used 
occasionally to come to my chambers in the Temple. 
On one occasion he casually mentioned that an 
ancestor of his had the epithet Le Meschin, as 
appeared in a peerage claim. I said I should like 


3 Palgrave’s History of 








to see it. He said, “I shall be coming to the 
Temple to-morrow, and will bring it.” The next 
day I glanced through it: it is four or five years 
since. It seemed to be drawn up some forty or 
fifty years ago. If I remember aright, there were 
some twenty pages of printed proofs, and I think 
it was for the Earldom of Rosmar, but of the spell- 
ing I am not sure. I believe it was in Normandy, 
but it may have been in some other part of France, 
or in England or Germany. 

[In Germany the title is at present in existence, 
where I have met a Countess Rosmar. But I 
fancy the title was conferred by the present Em- 
peror. | 

The late Lord Audley was a highly learned 
and accomplished antiquary and genealogist. He 
occupied the illustrious position of standing third 
on the roll of English barons by virtue of a peerage 
dating six centuries back. He was a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire; but Iam certain he valued 
himself far more on being a thorough gentleman in 
act and feeling, and, therefore, I am confident he 
would have submitted, with the utmost pleasure, 
this “ fabrication,” as your correspondent calls it, 
“to those of your readers who have any knowledge 
of Anglo-Norman history,” and probably his exe- 
cutors would do the same. 

Tos. pE MeEscuiy. 

British Association, Bradford. 





Tue (so-cALLED) Lapy CHaret or GLascow 
CaTHEDRAL (4* §, xii. 101, 275.)—Since I ventured 
to state the objections which seemed to exist 
against the eastern aisles of this Cathedral being so 
designated, I have found so remarkable a con- 
firmation of this view by one of the highest 
authorities in Great Britain on the subject, that I 
ask permission to give it, from its interest in 
regard to a noble building, unique, unfortunately, 
in Scotland. The Rev. Professor Willis, of Cam- 
bridge, contributed a valuable memoir on Lichfield 
Cathedral, and certain foundations of early build- 
ings discovered there by himself, which is printed 
in vol. xviii. (for 1861) of The Archeological 
Journal. On p. 15 he describes his discovery of 
the early English arches of the eastern gable of the 
square-ended choir, which was supported on two 
pier-arches, “as at Romsey, in Hampshire, the 
Cathedrals of Hereford, Winchester, and Glasgow, 
and St. Saviour’s, Southwark.” Thus the high altar 
of the old choir of Lichfield stood against the 
central pier, which joined its two eastern arches, 
exactly as may now be seen in the choir of Glas- 
gow, saving that the altar is no longer there. Then 
at Lichfield a double transverse aisle, divided by 
slender shafts, extended eastwards of the choir for 
about twenty-eight or thirty feet, and stretched from 
north to south about sixty fe et, coinciding with the 
breadth of the choir proper and its aisles. The 
eastern portion of this double aisle was lighted by 
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four windows, in each of which stood an altar, while 
the western portion, at the back of the high altar, 
formed a procession-path in conjunction with the 
aisles of the nave and choir. This is precisely the 
position of the so-called Lady Chapel of Glasgow 
Cathedral. The measurements are very similar ; it 
is divided by shafts into eastern and western aisles ; 
and there are eight eastern lancet windows in 
couplets, with deeply recessed piers between each 
couplet, clearly indicating their former use as small 
chapels. In no record connected with Glasgow 
Cathedral is there any notice of a “ Lady” Chapel, 
while, on the other hand, there are preserved the 
dedications of three of the altars which stood 
“retro,” or to the eastward of the high altar. Were 
there no other evidence, the shape of this eastern 
portion of the Cathedral is sufficient to show that 
it could never have been a Lady Chapel, which, asa 
tule, was projected independently from the east end 
of the Cathedral, and had generally subsidiary 
chapels of its own. There is here no such pre- 
eminence, the four small chapels being all on an 
equality. Therefore it is hoped that future histo- 
rians of Glasgow will give this part of the Cathedral 
its proper name, “ The Chapel or Aisle of the Four 
Altars.” As Durham with its nine altars is unique 
in England, Glasgow with its four should be 
similarly distinguished in Scotland. 

I gladly acknowledge Mr. Mackenzizr WaAt- 
corr’s correction of my error regarding the “ Pres- 
bytery” of a cathedral. I was misled by the 
ground-plans (in Winkle’s and Garland’s English 
Cathedrals) of Winchester, Lincoln, and Chichester, 
where the space eastward of the high altar is so 
styled, whereas “ Ambulatory” would be more 
correct. Prof. Willis, in his historical plan of 
Winchester (Archeol., vol. for 1845), correctly 
marks the presbytery as the space between the 
back of the high altar and the choir proper, which 
latter, in all Norman cathedrals, stood beneath the 
central tower. Writing without a ground-plan of 
Glasgow before me, I was inclined to adopt Ch. 
Wade's idea that there were eight eastern altars. 
But there would not have been room for so many ; 
and there can be little doubt that four is the 
proper number. The eight lancets being in pairs, 
the altar of each chapel probably stood beneath the 
central coupling shaft. Mr. Watcorr suggests 
that St. Mary’s was the dedication of the unknown 
altar. Very likely this is so, although there were 
two others dedicated to the Virgin Mary, one at 
the entrance of the choir, and the other in the 
lower church, or crypt; to which latter Walter 
Fitz-Gilbert and his son David, the progenitors of 
the Hamilton family, made gifts of vestments and 
annual rents early in the fourteenth century. (Reg. 
Glasq. ) Anoio-Scorvs. 


“ — 
i. LIFE TOLERABLE BUT FOR ITS AMUSEMENTS ” 
(4" S. xii. 264.)\—I cannot help thinking that Sir 





George Cornewall Lewis, who was a most 
omnivorous reader, must, ere he penned his now 
famous aphorism, have come across a passage, 
italicized below, in a letter of Sir John Cheke, 
printed by the late Sir Henry Ellis in his Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men (Camden Society’s 
Collection, vol. xxiii., 1843, p. 8). As the letter 
is as characteristic as it is brief, I transcribe the 
greater part of it :— 

“T fele the caulme of quietnes, being tost afore with 
storms, and have felt of ambitions bitter gal, poisoned 
with hope of hap. And, therfore, I can be meri on the 
bankes side without dangring miself on the sea. Yo" 
sight is ful of gai things abrode, which I desire not, as 
things sufficientli known and valewd. O what pleasure 
is it to lacke pleasures, and how honorable is it to fli from 
honors throws. Among other lacks I lack painted 
bucrum to lai betweyne bokes and bordes in mi studi, 
which I now have trimd. I have nede of xxx yardes. 
Chuse you the color. I prai you bi me a reme of paper 
at London. Fare ye wel.” 

This letter is dated “from Cambridge the xxx 
Mai, 1549,” and is addressed to the writer’s “loving 
Frende, Mr. Peter Osborne.” It would seem that 
in the middle of the sixteenth century the book- 
cases of scholars were of a somewhat primitive 
fashion, the shelves being mere “ bordes,” so care- 
lessly planed as to need the interposition of 
“ painted bucrum ” between them and the “ bokes,” 
while the “ bokes” themselves were, save in very 
rare instances, innocent of ornament, or even of 
lettering, except, after a rather clumsy style, on 
the fore edges ; the backs of the books not being 
presented to the spectator’s eye. 

Henry Campy, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 

[On the arrangement of books in old libraries, see 
“N. & Q.,” 4" S. i 577; ii. 44, 214; x. 451, 523.) 


Surpsvitpine aT SanpeaTe (4 §, xii. 128, 
214.)—I have perfect recollections of the days of 
childhood and early youth passed at Sandgate 
during the years 1812to 1820,—recollections all the 
more vivid, perhaps, from my subsequent visits to 
the place having been very few and of short dura- 
tion. During that period there was a worthy boat- 
builder named Graves, whose yard and premises, 
near to the Castle, whether previously occupied by 
Wilson or not, of whom I have no recollection, 
could never have afforded accommodation for build- 
ing vessels of anything like a man-of-war class ; 
nor can I think that the shelving, shingly beach 
could have been suitable for the launching of vessels 
of any considerable size. The staple of Graves’s 
yard, which was the only one, and which still pro- 
bably exists, consisted of small yachts, cutters, 
fast-sailing luggers, smaller fishing craft, and swift 
rowing galleys; the very longest of which vessels of 
any kind could not, I should think, have exceeded 
the length of fifty feet. No doubt the three-masted 
luggers of the coast, including those of Folkestone 
and Sandgate, became active and valuable Channel 
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privateers during the war ; but it was their fast- 
sailing qualities and the pluck of their hardy 
Kentish crews which caused their value, rather 
than their size or their military armaments—quali- 
ties turned to a good account, which long gave 
them a notoriety in the smuggling annals of the 
coast, of which not a few Folkestoners of the pre- 
sent day could tell exciting tales as to the deeds of 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 

Being sceptical, therefore, as to the ship-building 
capabilities of the dear old sea-beaten village of 
my early days, and having, at page 139 of this 
volume, already referred a correspondent of “ N. 
& Q.” to a Sandgate on the French side of the 
Channel, will Harpric Morrnyn pardon me if I 
suggest a northern SaAnpGATE to him? My sug- 
gestion is based upon the following passage from 
McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, Art. “ New- 
castle-upon-Tyne” :—“ The town furnished, in 1346, 
17 ships and 314 marines for the siege of Calais, a 
greater force than any port N. of the Thames, ex- 
cept Yarmouth.” I cannot at this moment refer 
to historical or topographical works on Newcastle, 
but the vast ship-building operations of the Tyne 
must have had an early beginning; and it may be 
presumed that these seventeen ships of war, and 
perhaps others at a later period, even down to the 
time of Cromwell, whose forces held Newcastle 
from 1658 to the Restoration, were built, in olden 
times at least, under the shadow of the Norman 
keep of Rufus, and at that portion of the river 
bank where, at the beginning of the last century, 
resided that famous old hoastman, William Scott, 
the father of the illustrious brothers, Lord Stowell 
and Lord Eldon,—subsequently the mariners’ and 
keelmen’s quarter, perhaps the Wapping of New- 
castle—the burden of many a hearty song by the 
bards of the Tyne—and still bearing the ancient 
and locally cherished name of Sandgate. 


S. H. Hartowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Curious Carps (4 §. xii. 265.)—A pack of 
modern Italian cards that I have consists of four 
suits, each of ten cards ; one to seven and three 
court cards, a knave, a king, a man on horseback. 
The suits are, 1. Clubs, represented as massive 
wooden clubs, variously coloured. 2. Swords ; the 
ace in a sheath. 3. Cups; the ace with a cover. 
4. Coins (gold), the four i the state coat of arms. 
These correspond, 1, to our trefoils (tréfles), clubs, 
through some translated word,—2, to our spades, 
from the word spada,—3, to our hearts, from 
ceur, got from the Spanish for a cup (?),—and 4, to 
our diamonds, from denarius, once denier, now 
carreau. 

A pack of modern Spanish cards that I have 
consists of four suits, each of twelve cards ; one to 
nine and three court cards, a knave, a figure on 
horseback, and a king. Each card of a suit 
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numbered one to twelve, clubs, swords, cups, and 
coins. The ace of the coins contains the state 
arms,—the four of the same suit containing a 
lion and the maker’s name, José Serrano Pamplona. 
In parts of Germany (in Bavaria, I know) cards 
much like the above are used. I think in the old 
games there was a valet, a bas-valet (the latter on 
foot, the first riding), and a king. NEPHRITE. 


Tue Worp “FatHertanp” (4 §. ix. 312.)— 
As to the recent author who boasted that he was 
the first to introduce the word “ Fatherland” into 
English, the following extract from D/’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature will, I think, be a 
sufficient answer :— 

“Let me claim the honour of one pure neologism. I 
ventured to introduce the term of ‘ Fatherland’ to describe 
our natale solum ; I have lived to see it adopted by Lord 
Byron and by Mr. Southey. This energetic expression may, 
therefore, be considered as authenticated ; and patriotism 
may stamp it with its glory and its affection. ‘Fatherland’ 
is congenial with the language in which we find that 
other fine expression of ‘ Mother-tongue.’ The patriotic 
neologism originated with me in Holland, when in early 
life, it was my daily pursuit to turn over the glorious 
history of its independence under the title of Vader- 
landsche Historie— the history of Fatherland !’” 

The extract is taken from an article, entitled 
“ History of New Words.” R. Passincuam. 


“Pro PatriA” Paper (4 §. xii. 268.)—This is 
not a trade term for size, but is frequently applied 
by solicitors to pott paper, a cheaper and a shade 
smaller size than foolscap. § WitxL1am Bvoop. 


“THe Man or Sones” 
Should it not be “ the man of loves” ? 
thus in my copy of the Christian Year. 

“ Minstrel raptures ” is from Scott :— 


“ For him no minstrel raptures swell.” _ 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
K 


(4% §. xii. 109.)— 
It stands 


Cruetty to Crrrats (4% §. xii. 242.)— 
Cruelty could not deter men from crime. Neither 
will cruelty to animals deter men from intemperance 
or vice ; nor will any “ scientific” discoveries ob- 
tained in defiance of religion, humanity, and 
justice, by torturing and killing our weaker fellow 
creatures, prevent disease or cure it when created :— 

‘The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 
There is more equity in letting mad dogs bite 
murderers to pl doctors to try if any cure can 
be found for rabies, than there is in making inno- 
cent and defenceless animals suffer lengthened 
agonies and death in the endeavour to discover 
what may enable man to fly from the natural 
penalty of his own viciousness. 
Gerorce R. JEssE. 


“Broretro” (4% §. xii. 267.)—I believe that 
Dr. Mityer Barry is right, and I base my coD- 
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viction upon the two following quotations given by 
Carpenter, in his Supplement to Du Cange, 
sub voce “ Broletum.” The first refers to the be- 
heading of a father and his sons at Milan: “ Parvo 
post tempore in Mediolanum ducti pater et filii, 
una die in Broleto dicti civitatis sunt decapitati.” 
Where “ Broleto civitatis” seems clearly to mean 
some public place within the city. What so likely 
was this to be as the town-hall or market-place ? 

The next—somewhat obscure in sense—is yet as 
fully to the point. It speaks of an act of oath- 
taking by some high official in the town of 
Vercelli : “ Quod sacramentale sive sacramentalia, 
et regimen jurare teneatur potestas aut rector in 
Broleto communis et civitatis Vercellarum, ante- 
quam ibidem descendat de equo, super libro 
statutorum.” Here, again, the words which I have 
marked by Italics, can only be understood of some 
such place, as that already mentioned, in Vercelli. 
It certainly could not be either an enclosed wood 
or park, 

As both Milan and Vercelli are in the north of 
Italy, the presumption is strengthened in favour of 
Dr. Barry’s interpretation. According to the 
scale in my map, Milan is about twenty-five miles 
south of Como, and Vercelli about fifty south-west, 
or rather south-south-west. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Pappy THE Piper” (4% §. xii. 227.)—From 
Legends and Stories of Ireland, by Samuel Lover. 
> 


Fiorio’s “ Grarpino” (4 §, xii. 287.)—Bright’s 
MS. is now Addit. MS. 15214 Brit. Mus. It con- 
tains a rather long dedication in Italian to Sir E. 
Dyer. B. N. 


Lapy Mary Waker (?) (4 S. xii. 217.) — 
When I wrote my note (p. 217) I was doubtful 
about the work therein referred to as by Lady 
Mary Walker. I have just come across a copy, 
however, in Mr. Harper's catalogue (Tabernacle 
Walk), and he thus gives the title :— 

“Letters from the Duchess de Crui and others, wherein 
the character of the female sex, their rank, importance, 
&c., is stated. 2 vols. 12mo. calf, 1s. 1776.” 

I was unable to find this work in the British 
Museum or any printed catalogue. 

OtpHaR Haast. 


Tuomas Amory, ALIAS Jonn Boncwez (1* S. x. 
30, 388 ; xi. 58.)—If “C. de D.,” or any other 
reader of “N. & Q.,” has still in his possession 
any of Dr. Amory’s MSS., I should be extremely 
glad to be allowed to see them, as I am preparing 
4 memoir of “the English Rabelais.” Cyrit. 

16, Heathcote Street, W.C. 

Sir Joun Mason (4% §, vii. 365, 420, 495; 
vill. 33.)—Mention is made in vol. viii., p. 33, by 
P. M., of Anthony Mason, nephew of Sir John. 
The following extract from the will of “ Wm. Fin- 





more, of the Parish of St. Giles, in the suburbs of 
the City of Oxford, dated 25 July, 1646, 126 
Twisse,” kindly sent me by Col. Chester, may give 
a clue as to some of the descendants of Sir John :— 

“To my 2 grandchildren by law, viz., Anne and Jane 
Mason, daus, of Mr. Anthony Mason, dec‘, each £30 
when of age.” 

I should like to be informed by P. M. (if he 
has succeeded in forming a pedigree of Mason) in 
what way Wm. Finmore was connected with the 
family of Mason. Ricwarp J. Fynmore. 


Tuomas FuLier’s Sermon upon Cuarzes I. 
(4% §. xii. 288.)—Dr. Riecat, of Bayswater, has 
been good enough to inform me that the above 
sermon is found at the end of complete copies of 
Fuller's Sermons on Christ's Temptation (1652), 
which in his perfect copy conclude at p. 188 ; and 
that the Just Man’s Funeral begins on the page I 
described. J. E. Barney. 


Usury Laws (4 §. xii. 148, 196.)—By statute 
37 Henry VIII. cap. 9, the rate of interest was 
fixed at 10 per cent. ; 13 Eliz. cap. 8, confirmed 
10 per cent; 21 Jac. I. cap. 17, reduced it to 
8 per cent. ; 12 Car. II. cap. 13, re-enacted 6 per 
cent., to which it had been lowered in 1650, during 
the usurpation ; 12 Anne, cap. 16, reduced it to 
5 per cent. Tuomas A. BELLEw. 

iverpool, 


Gerard Malines, in his Lex Mercatoria (Lond., 
1636), states that, in 1621, a petition was presented 
to the High Court of Parliament, showing “ the 
inconvenience of the high rate of usurie after tenne 
in the hundredth in comparison of the lesser rate 
of six in the hundredth taken in the Low countries, 
where monie is so plentifull,” and gives in full the 
arguments for and against the proposed reduction. 
It is to be observed that the Acts of Henry, Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles II. only applied to 
English loans, for the rates of interest on Foreign 
loans were allowed in the English Courts, ac- 
cording to Blackstone, as high as 12 per cent. 

EpwaArpD So.ty. 


Thomas Nash, in his Pierce Penilesse, 1592, 
evidently alludes to the rate of interest in the 
following quotation, when describing the character 
of a “prodigall young master” (Shakes. Soc. re- 
print, p. 18) :— 

“——falles in a quarrelling humor with his fortune, 
because she made him not king of the Indies, and 
sweares and stares, after ten in the hundreth, that nere 
a such pesant, as his father or brother, shall keep him 
vnder.” 

Samuel Rowlands, in A Paire of Spy-knaves 
(the date of which has been assigned to 1613, the 
only copy known being imperfect), has this couplet 
(Hunterian Club reprint, p. 14) :— 

“‘T doe imbrace this counsell with my heart, 
Ten in the hundred, thou and I’le ne’re part.” 
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Again, in the same writer's Good Newes and Bad 
Newes, 1622, we have a would-be repentant usurer 
resolving (Hunt. Club reprint, p. 9) :— 

* And from that day would restitution make, 

And ten i’ th’ Hundred vtterly forsake.” 

Ben Jonson, in The Staple of News (Act ii. sc. 1), 
also refers to the subject :— 
** Although your grace be fallen off two in the hundred 

In vulgar estimation.” 

And again, in the same act and scene, we have :— 

** When moneys went at ten in the hundred, I, 

And such as I, the servants of Pecunia, 

Could spare the poor two out of ten, and did it.” 
To the first of these quotations from Jonson, 
Gifford has appended the following note :— 

“The rate of interest was fixed, by a law passed in 
the thirty-seventh year of Hen. VIII., and confirmed in 
the thirteenth of Elizabeth, to ten per cent. per annum ; 
but by the statute of the twenty-first of James (the year 
before this play appeared) it was reduced to eight. This 
was a grievous affliction to the Pennyboys (misers) of the 
time, and to this the text here and elsewhere alludes.” 

While, however, the rate of interest was thus 
legally restricted, the money-lender, or usurer, as 
he was then called, it would appear, oftentimes 
paid the borrower partly in money and partly in 
goods—the latter frequently of very questionable 
value. Bishop Hall alludes to this dishonest 
practice in the sixth Satire of the Fourth Book, 
when he says (Singer’s Reprint, 1824, p. 108, and 
note) :— 

“* But Nummius eas’d the needy gallant’s care 

With a base bargain of his blowen ware 

Of fusted hops, now lost for lack of sale, 

Or mould brown paper that could nought avail,” &c. 
Robert Greene, in his Qvip for an Vpstart Courtier, 
1592, is equally explicit (Mr. Collier's reprint, 
p. 56) :-— 

“His allegations were these; that they were all 
fethered of one winge, to fetch in young gentlemen by 
commodities under the colour of lending of money ; for 
the Marchant delivered the yron, tin, lead, hops, sugars, 
spices, olies, browne paper, or whatsoever else, from sixe 
moneths to sixe moneths, whiche when the poore gentle- 
man came to sell againe, hee could not make threescore 
and ten in the hundred beside the usury.” 

And very likely it is to the same nefarious 
dealing that Edward Guilpin refers, in his Skia- 
lethia, 1598, when he says (Mr. Collier’s reprint, 
p. 9) :-— 

** He is a gull that for commoditie 

Payes ten times ten, and sells the same for three.” 

It may be noted here that D’Israeli has an in- 
teresting chapter on “ Usurers of the Seventeenth 
Century,” in his Curiosities of Literature. 5. 


Tue “Te Deum” (4% §, xii. 84, 155, 194, 258.) 
—Thanks to J. C. J. His note is very conclusive. 
But how about the reading of “Gloria” instead of 
“In Gloria”? J.C. J. will oblige me by stating 
what is the reading in the MSS. consulted by him. 

James Henry Dixon. 





“THe Sworp 1n Myrtites Drest” (4% §, xij. 
109, 154.)—This passage will be found in a couplet 
in Collins’s Ode to Liberty : 

** What new Alczeus, fancy-blest, 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtles drest ?” 
This foot-note is added : “ Alluding to a beautiful 
Fragment of Alczeus.” 
Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 

“ UpraAIsED” = “ CuurcHED” (4 §, xii, 123, 
176.)—Any one who has read many of the Issue 

Rolls must be familiar with the expression, “P’ 
releuar’ Diie Re.” HERMENTRUDE. 


Bis DAT qui citTo DAT (1* and 3™ 8. passim; 4% 
S. xii. 32, 190.)—An early approximation to the 
phrase is “Inopi beneficium bis dat, qui dat 
celeriter.” This occurs in early editions of the 
sentences of P. Syrus. As cited above, it is from 
Catonis Disticha de Moribus; cum Scholiis Des. 
Erasmi Rot. Adjecta sunt Dicta..... 1 Mimi Pub- 
liant (sic) ex Erasmi restitutione. . . . Lond., 1717, 
p. 60, It is not inserted in Publii Syri Sententia, 
Anclam, 1839. The line is noticed in the collection 
of proverbs, Adagia, id est: Proverbiorum, Pare- 
miarum et Parabolarum omnium que apud 
Grecos, Latinos, Hebreos, Arabas, &c., in usu 


Sue runt, Collectio absolutissima, Typ. Wechel, fol. 


1629, sub voce Liberalitas, p. 447. The sentence 

“Bis dat qui cito dat ” is assigned to Publius Mimus 

by Langius, in Polyanth. Noviss., p. 382, sub voce 

Beneficentia. Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Tue Star Cuamper (4% §. xii. 226, 275. 
Two MS. copies of this “ Treatise of the Court of 
Star Chamber” are in the Library of Cambridge 
University, both which are anonymous. The MS. 
copy in the Harl. MS., No. 1226, has written on 
it the following note by Chief Justice Finch 
(11 Charles I.) :— 

“ This Treatise was compiled by William Hudson, Esq., 
of Gray’s Inn; one very much practised and of great 
experience in the Star Chamber, and my very affectionate 
friend. His son and heir, Sir Christopher Hudson (whose 
handwriting this book is), after his father’s death gave it 


to me, 19 Dec., 1635.” 3 

E. V. 
“Liev” (4% §. xii, 208, 235, 256.)—It may 
interest some to know that in Scotland this word 
is now in common use, although, according to the 
pronunciation there, its orthography should be 
rather le w, or loo. Tepid water is said to be loo or 
lew, which is nearly synonymous with lukewarm. 
Loo water, mixed with a little milk, is a favourite 
lotion for wound or sore. A beast, say a horse, 80 
heated as that the sweat is visibly breaking forth, 
is said to be loo, or looed (lewed . Cattle, again, 
having taken to the sheltered side of a fence, of 
plantation, are said to be “in the lee,” or on the 
lee, or lown, side of it, because they are on that 
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side which is out of, or not exposed to, the wind. 
It is, therefore, also the lown, 7.¢. the calm, side, 
“lown blink” is a common expression. The 
expression “ warm soil” is to be heard every day. 
It seems altogether synonymous with “lieu soil” 
= that which is warm, genial, and, therefore, pro- 
ductive. L. Loc. 


Tue GuLE or THE GarRiocn (4 §. xii. 206, 
254.)—If one may judge, the interpretation of this 
rhyme has yet to be discovered; that of X. X. being 
very perceptibly too far-fetched. I, however, only 
advert to this subject now to notice one or two of 
X. X.’s premises, the matter being curious. 

(1.) The gule (gool ?) plant or weed, so noxious 
to the agriculturist, is not, I believe, the wild 
mustard (Scotic?, wild kail and skellach), but what, 
in the south-western counties of Scotland, is called 
“white-gool,” from having a white flower at top, 
and in order to distinguish it from the yellow-gool, 
or corn marigold, which is little injurious, and 
never appears in the pasture, as the white-gool 
chiefly does. 

(2.) “Bowman” of the rhyme is said to be an 
old Scottish word for farmer, derived from boo, 
boll, or bow, a farm-house ; and these having origin, 
perhaps, in bo, Gaelic, a cow. The soundness of 
this view, however, may be so far in doubt. For 
if the bowman is not truly the archer, or archi- 
tenens of our ancient charters, he must have been 
4 man standing in some relation to cows—as a cow- 
herd, or farmer of cows. Accordingly, in Perth- 
shire, in 1762, there was a known class called bow- 
men, not ordinary tacksmen holding by lease, nor 
even ordinary sub-tenants, but who, according to 
the then factor on the Drummond estates, were the 

“hired servants” of the tacksmen. That they were 
such, however, is not the opinion of Professor 
Cosmo Innes, who thinks they were rather those 
who farmed “ for a season the tenant’s milk-cows, 
and the pasture to maintain them,” and who might 
receive, in addition, hay, straw, and other fodder 
necessary to their support during winter (S. Legal 
Antiq., p. 226). In short, the bowman was no 
other than the “ bower ” of the present time, whose 
holding is called a “bowing.” But this Perth 
factor reports another sort of bowmen—the “ steel- 
bowmen,” whose possessions were probab ly for a 
series of years, or a greater length of time than the 
simple bowmen. The se, as Professor Innes sup- 
poses, and as I doubt not correctly, were tenants 
who received “stock and cattle along with their 
farm,” as well as, possibly, implements of hus- 
bandry, and who paid rent in money or kind for 
the lands, and also for the cattle, &c.; and were 
bound, at the issue of the letting, to restore the 
corporeal movables received—whatever the »y were 

—alike in number and de scription, or at least in 
value ns uir’s Inst. v. “ Steelbow.” Reg. of Kelso, 


place-names of Bowhouse, Bowfield, Bowyett, and 
Bowburn, are common in the south-western shires, 
the meaning of which is evident, all being derived 
from bo, Irish, a cow ; and in the parish of Neilston, 
Renfrewshire, is the natural lake called “ Loch-le- 
bo,” which may be interpreted, perhaps, the “ Loch 
of the cow.” (Joyce’s Irish Place-Names, 2nd ed., 
p. 229.) 

As one cannot well see how the bowman (if a 
bower) should, as stated in the rhyme, meet to con- 
tend with the “ gule” which “ wan the war” on the 
rocky hill range of Bannachie, where, in all proba- 
bility, this weed never had a footing, some other 
more feasible interpretation falls to be proposed. 


The corn marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum) is 
still called goules or goulans in some counties of 
England. Chaucer and other old writers knew it by 
the name of gold or golds. It is rather commen in 
the southern counties, and also grows abundantly 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. It is otherwise 
called St. John’s bloom, yellow bottle, and ruddes. 

Joun A, Fow.er. 


“A Dictionary or Reuics” (4 §. xi. 525 ; 
xii. 36.)—I think Mr. Mitanp will find ‘that the 
following is the book he is in search of : 

ae Dizionario delle Reliquie e dei Santi della Chiesa di 
Roma.” Firenze. Tipographia Claudiana. Via Maffia, 33. 
1871. 

I have just obtained my copy oo? Mr. Nutt, 
270, Strand. ow. & 


Brapvey Famivy (4"°§. xii. 207, 254.)—In the 
rate books of St. Luke’s there is only one entry 
from 1770 to 1790 of Bradley in Chiswell Street, 
viz., “1771, George Bradley, Chiswell Street, six 
doors from ’ Artillery Court.” The houses do not 
appear to have been numbered in the rate-book. 
The house there indicated is now ws * 


PEERAGE oF LAncasTER (4° §. xii. 149, 212.)— 
Mr. Gomme is inaccurate in saying that the peerage 
“ regularly descended to Henry IV. It was a male 
fief, ‘and was not inherited by Blanche, daughter and 
heiress of Duke Henry, and mother of Henry IV. 
The Lancaster peerage conferred on her husband, 
John of Gaunt, was a fresh creation altogether. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“ SEVENDABLE” oR, “SEVENDIBLE” (4% §. xii. 
208, 259, 297.)—A writer in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology has observed that this is probably a 
corruption of s¢ vendouble—sevenfold. I remember 
to have seen in some of our old dramatists “ ten- 
double” for tenfold. eS ee 


“Repeck” (4 §. xii. 208, 294.)—I think, 
perhaps, after all, this word may be derived from 





Preface by Innes). It may be added that the 


the French repique, a re-fastening; it does not 
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seem to me to be connected with the Latin ripa, 
a bank of a river. EFFEssEA. 


Haypoyw’s Pictures (4 §. xi. 76, 158, 203, 
222, 246, 262, 288, 408.)—“ The Banishment of 
Aristides” has been more than once exhibited 
here. It is at present in the gallery of Richard 
Twentyman, Esq., at his residence at St. Kilda, a 
suburb of this city. Readers of Haydon’: Diary 
will find Mr. Twentyman’s name frequently men- 
tioned as one of the firm of Bennoch & Twenty- 
man. Mr. Twentyman has also several of Haydon’s 
sketches in oil, but, I think, with the exception of 
& portrait or two, no other of his finished pictures. 


J. B. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Carotan (4% §, xii. 9, 56, 118, 169.)—This 
name used to be found at cr near Mousehole (near 
Penzance), which is said to have been the spot 
where the Spaniards, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
invaded Cornwall. There is a rock near called the 
Spaniard; and at the “Keigwin Arms” at that 
phase is shown a cannon-ball, said to have killed 
one Jenkyn Keigwin on the occasion of the 
Spanish invasion. Now, the name of Carolan, as 
well as that of Catran, is said to be a relic of the 
Spaniards ; but I strongly suspect both those names 
are Irish. JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


The quotation from Hardiman (p. 170) com- 
mences, “To him Ireland is indebted,” &c., and 
ends with Johnson’s lines— 

“See nations slowly wise,” &c. 
Cumer O’Lyywy. 

“HIS HELMET NOW SHALL MAKE A HIVE FOR 
BEES” (4% §, xii. 168, 197, 298) occurs in a sonnet 
which is attributed by Evans to Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. The sonnet was sung by Mr. Hales, 
or Hale, on the occasion of Sir Henry Lee (after- 
wards K.G.) surrendering the championship to 
George, Earl of Cumberland, 17th November, 1590. 

The whole of the sonnet is printed in Nichols’s 
Progresses of Elizabeth, and also in Segar’s Honor, 
Military and Civil. Haroitp DItton. 


Episcopat Torrtotses (4 §. xii, 125, 214, 277.) 
—I send the following interesting extract from 
Grose’s Miscellanies—a book, I fancy, rarely to be 
met with—in order to introduce yet another epis- 
copal tortoise to the readers of “N. & Q.,” and at 
the same time to give a little support to the story 
of the Lambeth tortoise. For this Mr. Kennepy 
very reasonably requires more proof, and I offer 
him Ducarrel’s authority for what it is worth. To 


recur to the Peterborough description, I suggest 
that 220 is simply a mistake for 120 :— 
“Longevity of the Tortoise.—In the library at Lam- 
beth Palace is the shell of a land tortoise, brought to 
that palace by Archbishop Laud, about the year 1633, 
which lived to the year 1753, when it was killed by the 





inclemency of the weather; a labourer in the garden 
having, for a trifling wager, digged it up from its winter 
retreat, and neglecting to replace it, a frosty night, as is 
supposed, killed it. 

“ Another tortoise was placed in the episcopal house at 
Fulham by Bishop Laud, when bishop of that see, anno 
1628 ; this died a natural death anno 1753. What were 
the ages of these tortoises at the time when they were 
placed in the above gardens, is not known. Doctor 
Andrew Coltee Ducarrel, who told me this anecdote, had 
often seen both these animals.” 

J. H. I. Oaxtey. 

Wyverley, Melton Mowbray. 


The tortoise lived 120 years in the gardens of 
Lambeth Palace, and its shell, which is ten inches 
long by seven inches wide, is still preserved in 
the manuscript room, adjacent to the library. A 
card, attached to the shell, bears the following 
inscription :— 

“The Shell of a Tortoise which was put into the 
Garden at Lambeth, by Abp. Laud, in the year 1633, 
where it remained till the year 1753, when it was un- 
fortunately killed by the negligence of a Gardener.” 

W. J. S. Srpsoy. 


“Prers THE Plowman” (4@ §. xi. 500; xii. 
11, 97, 252, 309.)—I remain entirely unconvinced 
upon most of the points which Mr. Purtoy 
suggests. To me, it is a monstrous principle that 
critics should undertake to interpret what they 
confess they have not read. To reply in detail 
would take up too much space ; and those who 
have read the poem know as well as I do that, if 
anything about the author is clear at all, the fact 
that he was not a friar, and particularly not a Gray 
Friar, is the clearest fact of all. On the other 
hand, the local notes, being facts within Mr. 
Purton’s knowledge, are of real interest, and I 
am much obliged to him for bringing them for- 
ward. Water W. SKEAT. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“HUNGRY DOGS WILL EAT DIRTY PUDDINGS” 
(4th §, xii, 188, 238.)—The earliest occurrence of 
this proverb which I have succeeded in dis- 
covering is in chap. vi. of Heywood’s Dialogue 
Concerning Two Manner of Marriages, first 
printed in 1546. JULIAN SHARMAN. 

Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 


Bartites or Witp Beasts (4 §. xii. 68, 119, 
158, 272.)—I have a recollection of reading, as 4 
boy, an account of some prince, I think a Spaniard, 
wishing to know which was the king of all the 
animals. He collected together all animals, wild 
and tame, that he could muster; they were put 
into a cockpit and allowed to fight it out. At 
last they had all destroyed each other except 4 
wild cat, whom none of the other animals could 
catch, and a ferret, who remained quietly coiled up 
unnoticed in a corner. The wild cat and the ferret 
were at last put into a cage together, and, I think, 
deprived of food; they remained thus for some 
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time, till one morning the wild cat was found dead, 
and the ferret fastened to his throat. J. R. H 


“ Cur SEPULTUM FLES ?” &c. (4™ §. xii. 309.)— 

“From an Epitaph in Rugby Church on a boy named 
Spearman Wasey, written by Dr. James, Head Master of 
Rugby School :— 

‘Innocens et perbeatus more florum decidi : 

Quid, viator, fles sepultum? flente sum felicior.’ 

It was formerly in the churchyard by the path; hence 
the word viator.”—From “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. v. 391. 
T. W. C. 

Oup Entries : ToumsB-sEALtine (4° §. xii. 69, 
170.)—The subject of these supposed old charters 
has already been discussed in “N. & Q.,” under 
the title of “ Tooth-sealing ” (3'4 S. xi. 491), when 
they were set down as undeserving of credit. 
The prototype, from which all the rest have been 
taken, appears to have been thealleged Forest Charter 
of William the Lion of Scotland to Hunter of Pal- 
mood in Peebleshire, which ANGLo-Scotus(3"S. xi. 
524) declares “ has long been proved a forgery.” 

I observe, however, that that discussion arose on 
a note headed “ Thumb-sealing” (3"¢ 8. x. 390), of 
which no further explanation was given. But the 
term reminds me of a somewhat similar practice 
still followed in the East, where it is not unusual 
to confirm a grant by stamping on it an impression 
of the donor’s hand, instead of affixing a seal. 

A sanad, or charter so attested, was given in 
the early part of the century by Chintaman Rao 
Patwardhan, chief of Sangli, a powerful feudatory 
of the Mahratta Empire, to the trading township 
of Hoobly, one of the principal cotton emporia of 
the Southern Mahratta country. This document, 
which I have often seen, conferred extensive 
privileges on the municipality ; and he ratified it by 
dipping his hand in the reddish sandal liquid, with 
which, as a Bramin, he applied the sectarial marks 
to his own person, and impressing it on the paper, 
as the most assured confirmation he could give. 

y T 
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“A Toap unDER A Harrow” (4 §, xii. 126.) 
—I doubt the correctness of this explanation. It is 
a saying I have been familiar with all my life, and 
have always understood it to mean a condition in 
which there was no peace or quietness. “ A toad 
under a harrow” is continually being dragged 
along, and jostled about. For we must consider 
the harrow to be in motion, and not at rest, as 
T. Q. C. seems to take it. And in this sense, 
what simile can be more expressive of any state 
of unceasing worry and disturbance ?—such, for 
instance, as the poor hen-pecked husband described 
by Juvenal must have had to put up with :— 

“ Hoe volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas, 
Imperat ergo viro.” Sat. vi. 222-223. 
Phe life of no poor “toad under a harrow” could 
have been a whit more wretched. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Handbook for Travellers in A ipo. With Travelling 
Maps and Plan of Algiers. (Murray.) 
THERE are many people alive who can remember Lord 
Exmouth’s expedition against Algiers. Those who re- 
ber its quest by the French are still more 
numerous. In those days, Algiers seemed as strange and 
mysterious a place as California did to the English in the 
days of Drake. But now Algiers is as accessible as an 
exhibition where admission must be paid for. France 
has civilized it with bayonets, gunpowder, cafés, and 
billiard-tables. Excursionists may now take out their 
guide—this Handbook—in the old Dey’s palaces, and may, 
by its help, view the room in which the last Dey slapped 
(or did not slap) the face of the French Consul,—the 
alleged “ casus belli” which led to the French conquest. 
We may add that the Handbook is well compiled, 
clear in type, and, no unimportant matter, is very 
portable :—“ En est quod digitis quinque levatur onus” 
is a line from Propertius, by which its portability is 
aptly described. 
Iucian. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 
INTERESTING as all the volumes of the series of Ancient 
Classics for English Readers have been, none can be 
said to be more instructive or more amusing than the 
resent one. Lucian was an early “Free Inquirer.” 
is satire helped to overthrow the Established Church of 
his day. “He not only,” says the able and reverend 
editor, “ seized upon the absurd points of religious fable, 
as presenting excellent material for burlesque, but he 
indulged, at the same time, in the most caustic form of 
satire upon the popular belief.” There must have been 
many of those that possessed that belief who looked on 
Lucian with a certain amount of pain. Mr. Collins is 
probably right when he traces Lucian’s disbelief in the 
then old church and its gods to his having been a maker 
of Mercuries in stone. However this may be, we have 
to thank Mr. Collins for his charming volume. 


A Record of My Artistic Life. By J. B. Waring. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

THERE is not more attractive reading than that of a 
simple and modest biography. Such is the story which 
Mr. Waring has to tell. It begins in 1823, at Lyme 
Regis, where Captain Coram, of Foundling notoriety, 
was born. Mr. Waring is, therefore, in his Jubilee year. 
His narrative is a pleasant mixture of incidents and 
criticisms. The key-note of the latter is struck in one 
of the epigraphs taken from Emerson’s Essay on Art :— 
“He has conceived meanly of the resources of man who 
believes that the best age of production is past.” This 
volume will be read with or without critical recommend- 
ation. 








A turrpd edition of Familiar Words, a Quotation 
Handbook, by Mr. Hain Friswell, is in the press. About 
3,000 additional lines have been added, and an entirely 
new index has been compiled. 

WE are informed that Queen Elizabeth's cradle was 
sold recently at North Shields, and realized 13. 5s. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books te be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :-— 


CataLoccs or Butiocn’s Mverum at Liverroo.. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Etchings by Howitt, circa 1810. 





Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Wanted by Edward Bullock, 211, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Br. Kipper’s Lire or A. Honwecx. 
Pock trnoTron’s Sowpay wo Sapparn. 
Conreoror’s Veron. Vols. IL and IIT. 
Wanted by C. W. Sutton, 63, Egerton Street, Hulme. 


Tur Cartic 1s ParuiaMent ayp ty Pretic since 1835. Bell & Daldy, 
1841. 


Wanted by S. Warren Burton, Eeq., The Hermitage, Tunbridge, Kent. 





AMotices to Corresponvents. 


J. B. P.—From the reign of Richard I. to the last year 
of William IIL, there existed an officer called the Great 
Alnager, or Aulnager. He took the duty or tax on cloth 
measured by the aulne or ell. The post, abolished in 
England, survived in Ireland till the Georgian Era had 
nearly run its course. The last holder in Ireland was a 
Lord de Blaquiere ; but after the office was suppressed, the 
salary (1,000. a year) was continued to that Lord and 
to his descendants. Among the titles of the present Lord 
is “ Great Alnager of Ireland,” which is as out of place 
as “ King of France” among the titles of the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


J. Beate. —The he ight of the tower and spire at Salis- 
bury is 404 ft. ; Louth, 300 ft. ; and Grantham, 273 ft. A 
tabular statement, by an authority on the subject, of the 
dimensions of all our cathedrals and principal churches 
is undoubtedly a desideratum,—at the present time no two 
statements on the subject agree. The measurement of the 
spires might be given separately. 

OnE WHO STEAMED ROUND THE FLEET.— The question of 
the origin of “ Glatton” has been raised before in 
“N. &Q.”; and in our 1" 8. xi. 372, it was suggested that 
H.M.S. Glatton, Captain Trollope, which ver formed an 
exploit in 1796, recorded in James's Naval Sisters, vol.i., 
was probably named from the place of the same name in 
Huntingdonshire. 


O. E. R. 8.—“ At the Restoration, the Paul’s Cross 
Sermons, with their endowments, were removed into the 
Cathedral itself, and still belong to the Sunday morning 
preachers, now chiefly the Honorary Prebendaries of the 
Church.” Milman’s Annals of St. Paul's, 2nd edit., 
p- 354. 

A. R. B— 

“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; 
The devotion to something afar, 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
See Shelley ; Poems written in 1821. “ To —.” 

8. B.—For information such as that required, Mr. 
Murray's English Handbooks are the surest guides. In 
the volume for Devon and Cornwall (1872), commencing 
at p. 470, will be found a concise historical account of the 
Seuly Islands, 


W. E. H.—The poems of Robert Fergusson were pub- 
lished in two parts, with a sketch of the author's life 
prefixed, in 1809. Poems on Several Occasions, dy 
Henry Carey, were published in 1713 ; and the Dramatick 
Works in 1743. 

N.—* Lace” is to mix with spirits. “ Laced coffee” is 
often mentioned in writers of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, as also “ laced tea.” 

8. 8. J.—The date of the first edition of Ecce Homo is 
1866. Prof. J. R. Seeley is stated in the Brit. Mus. Cata- 
logue to be the author. 

Quenist L.—The letters “ E. V. V.N. V. V. EB.” formed 
a Latin sanitary rule, signifying, “Ede ut vivas, ne 
vivas ut edas.” at to live, do not live to eat. 





Aur. W—z.— Why not? Akenside was the son of a 
Newcastle butcher, and Henry Kirke White's father was a 
butcher at Nottingham. 

J.S. U. is requested to forward to us the contribution to 
which he refers. 

HALLIFoRD.—A ny music publisher will inform you. 

J. A. P. (Sandyknowe).—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 270, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. The ENGLISH PULPIT. 
VOLTAIRE. 
EXPERIENCE of SCHOOL BOARDS. 
. HOLLAND HOUSE. 
’. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
‘I. The LAND of MOAB. 
. HERBERT SPENCER. 
The PROGRAMME of the RADICALS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, is. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 
per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 74. Business 
ies, from 3a, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4a, 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
) aes Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
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The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured eqpoentiy to meet a universally experienced want, £¢. 8 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen only, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 


The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of ony colouring matter or injurious che! 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its bg = 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





